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THE  ESCRITOlU ; 

Of*9  Jffasonie  and  JflisceUaneous 


VOL.  I. 


8E  MITA  CKATE  TRAX^UILL*  PER  VIRTUTEM  PATET  UNICA  VITjE. — Jut.  Sot. 

ALBANY,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  28,  182ti. 


\fASOXRY  entered  Into  for  the  speedy  erection  of  the  building.  9.  The  Crraud  Chapter  to  have  the  pri’.iiege  to 

_ _ ^ - - - -  To  such  chaptt  rs  as  have  not  already  authorised  a  purt’l'jn^ 

Freemasonry  was  introduced  into  America  one  j subscription,  wc  say,  “  Go,  and  do  likewise.'>  exh,bded“t*the  next  S“g  oHhe  O^^nd 

hiMtJrod  and  thirteen  years  after  the  first  sellement  at  I  'j  he  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State  of  New-York,  at  The  Committee  having  thus  given  your  a  briel 
i'lymouth,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  it,i  annual  uteeting  in  February,  5825,  adopted  a  reso-  outline  of  the  plan,  respectfully  request  you  to  lay 
auspices  of  the  Most  Worshipful  Anthony  Mon-  lution,  that  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  Free  Mason-  the  same  before  the  Chapter  over  which  you  preside, 
tairue  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  England,  who  ry  in  this  state,  required  that  a  Maconic  lla.l,  for  the  and  to  urge  the  importance  and  expediency  of  their 
I  r..  tn  .  A. •  Ltiw-n  accommodation  of  the  Grand  Chapter  and  other  Ma-  co-operation  ;  they  doubt  not  that  every  Chapter 

'  P  ,  ,  I  11*  u  ’  ♦  sonic  assemblies,  be  errected  in  the  city  of  Albany  will  readily  perceive  the  advantages  which  will  ac- 

lodge  was  accordingly  held  in  Boston,  the  metropo-  ^yhenever  a  sutticient  fund  could  be  obtained  for  1 1  rue  to  them  by  vesting  their  funds  in  this  stock,  as 
lis  of  that  state,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1733.  Since  that  purpose  ;  and  to  carry  inti;  effect  this  resolution,!  here  they  will  be  permanently  and  profitable  secured 
that  time,  lodges  have  been  established  in  every  appointed  the  M.  E.  Grand  High  Priest,  and  one.  beyond  the  reach  of  casualty,  at  the  same  time  that 
state  and  territory  in  the  union  ;  insomuch,  that  ma-  member  for  each  Senate  district  of  this  state,  a  com-  they  tend  eminently  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 

„  _ TTnW,?,! '<!...»««  mittee  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  available  fund.s  fraternity,  and  to  command  the  respect  and  admira- 

.ons  are  more  numerous  now  in  the  United  Mates,  in  treasury,  and  to  lake  such  measures  a.s!  tion  of  tni  world  for  that  institution,  as  members  of 

proportion  to  the  number  of  people, than  tliey  are  in  might  deem  expedient,  to  obtain  funds  by  sub-j  which,  we  are  so  justly  proud. 

Europe.  This  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  rapid  pro-  scription  or  otherwise,  to  cau.se  a  plan  or  design  of  Should  it  meet  their  epprobatioa  and  views,  you 
gress  of  refinement  and  civilization  in  America  ;  for  tlie  coiiteraph.ted  Hall  to  be  drawn,  and  to  make  an  [  will  please  advi-^e  us,  with  as  liitlc  delay  as  may  be 

freemasonry,  which  lays  the  line,  stretches  the  com-  Prol'able  cost,  &c.  convenient,  \yhat  amount  of  stock  they  will  be  in- 

_  ,  .V _ II  ...  1  lie  Committee  so  appointed,  deeply  impressed  >  1. tied  and  able  to  take  :  rnd  request  vour  Chapter 

p.iss,  app  les  le  sq  ar  ,  an  rears  i  with  the  importance  ofthe  subjectsubiiiittedto  them,  to  invest  its  rcpresenlati\e  to  the  ne.xt  Grand  CLap- 

column,  must  and  will  always  keep  pace  and  run  pa-  regards  the  respectability,  extension  and  per  ter  with  full  powers  to  carry  into  effect  their  v,  ialie^ 

rallel  with  the  culture  and  civilization  of  mankind,  manency  of  Free  Masonry  in  this  state,  have  entered :  upon  this  subject.  Address  the  Grnnd  Secretary  at 
Nay,  we  may  pronounce  with  the  strictest  truth,  that  with  great  interest  and  zeal  into  the  details  of  Ihei  Albany. 


where  masonry  is  not,  refinement  and  civilization  Project.  They  propose  to  erect  a  buililing  of  such  We  arc,  Cempanion.^erv  respectfully, 

.  /  ,  dimensions  as  will  furnish  a  suitable  Hall  for  the|  \  our  olicdient  servants, 

will  never  be  tound.  Chapter,  IlalU  for  tUc  difterent  Masonii  i  EZRA  AMES, 

Since  freemasonry  has  exerted  her  heaven-den-  Lodges  of  this  city,  who  will  pay  an  annual  leni,  RICiJARD  PENNELL, 

ved  talents  in  this  country,  what  a  train  of  arts  have  and  rooms  fora  large  Hotel,,  or  ljoarding-llou^e.|  .lOHN  BRUSH, 

entered,  and  joined  in  ample  suite,  to  give  their  pa-  1  he  Grand  Chapter  of  the  stati‘  of  New-^  ork  is  the  j  LLISIIA  GILBERT, 

Irons  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  comple-  dignified  body  otj  ASA  I' 1  1, 

..  ,  ,  r  .  .■  c*.i  Roval  Arch  Masons  in  the  Lnitcd  Mates ;  and  pro-:  EZRA  S.  COZIER, 

tion  and  glory.  Every  art,  every  exertion  of  the  ,.o,„n.ittet  LEVI  BEARDSLEY. 

husbandman  and  mechanic,  have  been  busied  and  desirous  that  the  building  to  be  e.ected  fortlici;j  KICl.'ARD  L.  SMITH, 

Complete.  accommodation  should  be  of  corresponding  elegance  |  LEVERETl'  BARKER, 

By  the  help  of  operative  masonry,  we  have  made  and  dimensions.  The  cost  of  purcli.  sing  ground  ii.  j  Committ‘:e. 

the  wilderness  a  fruitful  field  ;  have  supplied  our  P-m  of  ij*® ‘’ily.  i»i*d  erecting  such  a  build- 1  AHany,  \vi'i  J^nr, 

*.,1 1...,  1  f  .1,  1  ing,  the  coininiitec  estimate  at  f.om  !;pin.0l)ll  to  'lo - HighPnestot - Chapter.No.— 

tab  t.  \  th  the  conveniences  and  many  of  the  liixu-  4iiou,U(,H),  whicii  it  is  proposed  ly  divide  inta  hiiarc:  \  _ 

ries  of  life  ;  have  decorated  our  habitations  with  the  of  $10d  each,  and  which,  it  is  cnfulcmly  beUeved,  j  ,, 

productions  of  the  nfanufacturer  ;  and  have  Inult  us  will  yield  an  annu  J  ‘merest  of  worn  even  to  nine  Ix.<tzr.  So. -J:»,  duly  in  the  i.U,,.,  •  of 

cities  to  inhabit,  which,  for  convenience,  beauty  and  P®"^  ^ont.  1  here  wo'Rd  be  litJc  d.oiculty  in  obtain  |  Cairurju-UH  county,  on  the  2:th  Deceuber  Uc.. 

re gularilv,  may  vie  with  any  in  the  world.  In  ad-  **/?'  "*  ^  saoscription  at  .rgc,  w  ert  i  tlrui.,!  Lxf^c,  ander  tiic  direction  «l  Br.  C&lvin  1 

^  it  not  desirable,  in  the  view  of  t.ic  Committee,  to  c  n-j . m.  p,  v  * 

illtion  to  these,  our  canals  are  a  stupendous  work  of  c,  «  .v,-  subscrinMon  to  CliaiCrm  l.ixlurs  and  Mi-  mi.‘mberUin,  t-q.  Ucpulj  Grand  .Master,  tr  Vrederick 

1  ■  I  f  •  .  V.  c  '  1  ikl  tlue  IHC  SUDSl rip, lon  tO  G najnei .s,  Gougt.s  ailU  M.i  Martin,  esq.  U.M.u-vGroi.d. Marsha!!.  Bit.  E.  tioing,  Doputj 
operative  inasonr,,  and  bid  fair  to  be  of  incalculable  sons.  Phey  lliiiik  that,  as  the  institution  is  to  be  tor  chapUi..,  akd  a  uu.ocr.m.  collection  of  i.suing  bieth 

advantage  to  millions  yet  unborn.  By  speculative  Masonic  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  exduaa^ely  under 

masotvy  we  have  also  been  enabled  to  perforin  those  control  and  tor  the  benefit  of  Masons.  ^xirtmeN  fine,  and  tlie  proceedings  and  cercmonicseuchtudid 

i  ivil,  tiiose  legislative  and  moral  plans,  by  which  ,  .  **  propi>sc‘  t  la  it  iraiii  apter  a ’C  tothe  oc.-asion-  The  proccssiini  was  formed  at  an  eariy 

our  most  sacred  rights  and  invilual.le  libeHies  are  Subo!dinre“uhSpttrs,  not'e::ceeding  .7  »:hares,  h.,>i-e  of  Dat.iel  Huntley,  .nnkeei,er.iya.d  village, 

secured  ;  and  by  which  we  are  adorned,  established,  or  $.5,000  each.  Any  Lodge  of  Masons  not  over  20  Th 'd!*kcou*^e*de'm  wd  s*  r'r^d 

.  j  .  ’  V,  *  /  rs  ercl^^;ll  weir  p>'r.o>Tiiea.  1  he  discourse  delivcreo  bv  theOrand 

and  dignified  as  an  independent  IlJlioil,  and  the  *  ......  ,  .  Ch  pUn  was  peculiarly  eloquent  ond  sublime.  The  mmd  wai 


Tlie  r>'<dival  of  8t.  John  the  Evangelist  was  celebrate  ’.and 
Con.ttll.dio.i  laidgr,  Mo. -iltij,  duly  installed,  in  the  viU_^  nf 
I'^irottv  die,  Cattaraugus  county,  on  the  2'th  December  Las'., 
by  the  llrai.d  Lodge,  ’under  tiic  direction  of  Br.  Calvin  1' 
ChamberUin,  t-q.  Deputy  Grand  .Master,  Be  Frederick  S. 
Martin,  esq.  Depu'y  Grand  Marsha!!,  Rev.  E.  (ioing.  Deputy 
Gran.l  Chaplain,  and  a  uuincr>>u<  collertion  of  v  isiiing  breth¬ 
ren  andci'ieens.  The  day  (says  the  BuiTalo  Emporium)  was 


THE  MA.SOMC  HALL. 


Ch  plain  was  peculiarly  eloquent  ond  sublime.  The  mind  wai 
drawn  fiom  the  snrrvnnding  object*  of  attention  lo  contemplate 
upon  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  that  spiritual  building,  "that 
'lous.'  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heaven*.’*  At  the 
conclusion  of  masonic  uu’ics  and  devotion*  at  the  Couirt  room, 
the  procession  was  again  formed  and  marchesi  to  the  inn  of  L 


greatest,  the  happiest,  the  most  powerful  republic  3.  Any  indiv  idual,  who  isa  R.  A.  Mason,  not  c.\-  jra„.„  f,  object*  of  attention  to  contemplate 

that  ever  existed  ill  the  world.  *'r?  rsu  *^1*^**'  ■  t  1  ,  I.  •  '‘pf"  the  splendour  amt  beaut v  of  that  spiritual  building,  "that 

j  riie  Chapters  and  Lodges  not  being  jneorpora-  *  .u  i,  i  #  -i  n _ ’•  *.  .k- 

^  11  .  1  s-  ,  ”  ,  i  ,  i-  •  'lOus.' not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heaven*.  At  the 

- _  ted  bodies,  all  stock  lor  them  to  be  subssTibtd  lor  in  ,  . 

I  ,  I  conclusion  of  masonic  uu’ics  and  urvotiun*  at  tbe  Ci.uirt  room, 

the  name  ol  responsible  individual.s.  .  _•  c _  i  .k.  «ri 

THE  MA.SOMC  HALL.  5  At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  Cha,^  i'.*  T  «  t 

The  following  circular  has  been  addressed  by  the  ter,  a  committee  of  five  jversons  to  be  clmsen,  whose  f,i.pd,hip  .urroimdcd  the 

Grand  Chapter  of  this  state,  to  the  several  subordi-  1"“®  of  wirvicc  shall  bolor  years  unless  reinov’-  board,  and  with  felh.vvship  and  goixt  feeling  the  brethren 

nate  chapters  under  its  juri.sdiction.  T.he  rfroiert,  it  ®“ ‘o’^oaus®  «‘*®wn  to  the  Grand  Cnapter,  whuh  ,hembleof  refreshme.ntto  mingle  for  a  moment,  i* 

IS  confidently  believed  v.'ill  meet  with  the  re  idv  ^uporinteudem-c  ol  fbesrat.r.unon*  of  innoceut  amusement,  and  then  retained  to 

•eiiiy  oeiieveu,  v.ni  meet  wiin  me  re.iuv  the  coiuerns  of  tlie  Hall,  (sub  cct  to  the  direction.'  .  .**  .k-,.i«.  'n, th,.  nee*.:,* 

.  o-operation  of  the  fraternity  throughout  the  state,  of  the  (Aand  Chapter,)  anS  annuilly  nuke  a  detail- 

-vs  an  evi  lence  of  the  manner  in  wdiicli  it  is  viewed  ed  rejurt  of  their  proceedings.  ^  ^  county- 

in  t’.is  vie inity,  wo  sti.te,  that  Temple  Chapter,  No  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  F  ^ 

•Vof  this  city,  has  authorized  a  subscription  for  fifty  '  ®  »•'  »’  •»"«-  I^l'iccivUlc 

Lni,  .  I  .  ■  vc‘ ted  in  the  corporation  of  the  Grand  C  iiaptcr. 

‘  -s  .0  stock,  amounting  to  $5,000  ;  and  tliat  "j.  The  owners  ofsliares  to  be  regi.-  tered  in  a  book  The  fundamental  principles  of  Masonry,  lie  deep 


•  in  which  it  is  viewed  ed  report  of  their  proceedings. 

Temple  Chapter,  No  I  stock  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  is  ^ 

1  •  c  fc.  t  'kcn,  gr.iund  to  Le  purchased,  and  the  titie  to  be 

a  subscription  for  ftftv  *.•  ■  e.k  /'  i /»<  .  _  f.vuval,  bv  Bi.  J«h.s  A.  Bi.w.'v, 

.  *  •  vc‘ ted  in  the  corporation  of  the  Grand  C  iiaiitcr. 


rhr  f. Mowing  i'  an  extract  fmu  the  address  written  for  the 
lival,  bv  Bi.  JoR.x  A.  Bi.vvs,  of  the  village  of  El'icottvillc 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Masonry,  lie  deep 


the  whole  of  the  stock  h-as  been  offered  to  be  laker,  kept  bj- tliefirand  Secretary  ;  and  all  transfers,  (ex-  in  the  hniniii  lic.srt.  The  brcatii  of  envy  cannot 
up  by  rtaponsiblc  individuals,  not  masons,  vvhic>i  is  <  ept  by  will)  limited  to  be  iindc  to  the  Grand  Chap-  rcaih,  nor  the  tongue  of  calumny  blast  them.  They 
nilv  objected  to,  from  a  desire  to  confine  the  cxclu-  e-G  “t  « ’“‘hordinatc  Chapter,  or  R.  A.  Mason.  soar  to  a  lo’ticr  recognition  than  the  sanction  ot 
I  ivj  ownership  to  °  b.  'I’bc  Committee  for  the  time  being  to  make  an  worldly  follies.  Crime  is  hushed,  and  guilt  w  pun- 

f’hanierm..  t  '  it  . fbc(.*-aj.d  report  to  the  Grand  Chapter,  and  pay  over  idled  by  the  power  ol  their  iiiduence.  Religion 

iiapu  r  meets  in  tins  rity  on  Tuesday,  the  b(!i  prox-  ,|;c  income  of  the  current  year  totlie  Grand  Treasu-  Philosophy  luve  softened  &  cnlightci'.ed,  while  Ma- 
imo.whcn  it  is  probable  that  arrangement*  will  be  rer.  who  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  s'orkholders.  'onry  has  conquered  the  vile  afl'ections  of  the  soul-. 
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THE  ESCRITOm ; 


[Vox,.  I.  No.  1 


The  region  of  mind  has  been  explored  and  cheered 
and  animated  with  the  rays  of  hope.  The  humble 
votary  of  science  and  refinement,  has  cultivated  an 
early  acqwintance  with  the  mysteries  of  the  craft, 
'fhe  marA  of  intelligence  and  letters  has  borne  with 
it  the  accumulated  honors  of  llm  mystic  proiession. 
At  our  sacred'  altar,  kings  have  been  humbled,  and 
subjects  have  bowed  themselves.  The  brightest  stars 
of  empire  have  worhipped  at  our  shrine.  Ancient 
and  modern  greatness  have  surrendered  to  the  power 
of  our  solemn  ceremonies  ;  and  heroes  and  states¬ 
men  have  levelled  themselves  to  the  embrace  of  our 
rituals.  Our  illustrious  Washington  was  the  zealous 
advocate,  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  order.  Our 
Franklin  knelt  and  acknowledged  its  excellence  ; 
and  the  marble  monument,  standing  amid  the  ruihs 
of  revolutionary  times,  the  record  of  masonic  worth 
and  pa  rotism, points  us  to  the  sad  spot  w  here  a  War- 
UF..N  fell ! 

“  In  tracing  the  progress  of  our  art,  and  viewing 
its  rapid  ilissemination  over  the  world,  we  necessa- 
ly  f.ill  upon  the  period  w’hen  the  principles  of  our 
t  lith  were  p/nt  to  tlie  te.st  of  sordid  intolerance; 
when  the  frowns  of  monarchy  proclaimed  the  final 
•.ubversion  of  our  masonic,  devotions,  and  announced 
the  fall  of  oiir  ancient  brethren  ;  when  the  fire  and 
sword  laid  waste  the  fair  regions  of  science  ;  and 
when  too,  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  were  the  willing 
instruments  of  despotism  in  the  inhibition  of  the 
rights  of  the  profession.  Although  tlie  direful  scenes 
of.bigotry  and  persecution  have  often  visited  the 
world,  they  have  ever  left  the  tenets  of  our  faith  un- 
fiarined  :  and  what  care  we,  in  this  day  of  refinement 
and  knowledge,  that  a  modern  Alexander  has  pro¬ 
scribed  us  ?  VVhat  of  the  tortures  of  a  Spanish  Inqui¬ 
sition — wliat  of  the  carnage  tliat  spread  desolation 
over  the  most  delightsome  portion  of  ancient  Asia — 
what  of  the  bloody  bandit  who  exulted  in  tlie  confla¬ 
gration  of  the  miglity  fab.ics  of  eastern  grandeur — 
and  what  of  the  sword  of  persecution  that  for  ages 
on  ages  has  gleamed  with  the  blood  of  humane  inno- 
«  ence  !  They  have  hitherto  proved  incompetent  to 
the  suppression  ofa  mason’s  virtues  ;  and  if  mankind 
should  again  be  assailed  with  these  unhappy  visit¬ 
ants,  let  them  present  the  shield  of  conscious  duty  to 
stay  the  hand  of  devastation.  Let  hereditary  powers 
combine  for  our  overthrow.  Let  monarchies  riot  in 
the  agonies  of  the  fallen.  Let  the  w  •  apon  of  malev¬ 
olence  prey  upon  the  fair  column  reared  by  science 
and  polished  by  sculpture  ;  that  stately  column  stand- 
ding  firm  and  immoveable,  against  w'dch  the  storms 
of  revolutions  have  beat,  and  at  whose  base  the  hon¬ 
ours  of  the  w’orld  have  been  offered  :  And  let  them, 
if  they  chose,  follow’  the  mason  to  his  domestic  fire¬ 
side.  Let  them  challenge  his  principles,  his  virtues, 
or  his  charity  ;  and  we  will  point  them  to  the  sad 
mansion  of  misery,  where  the  foot  of  despotism  never 
treads,  for  an  illustration  of  the  moral  lesson  he  has 
imbibed  within  our  walls.  We  will  bid  them  follow 
us  to  the  humble  couch  where  a  suffering  brother 
lies  languishing  ;  to  ascend  the  chamber  of  the  sick 
and  dying,  there  to  pause  and  weep  over  misfortune, 
and  w’ipe  the  tear  of  sympathy  from  the  cheek  of  or¬ 
phanage.  And  when  these  kind  offices  shall  be  ful¬ 
ly  accomplished,  when  sorrow  shall  be  alleviated, 
and  the  disconsolate  comforted,  we  will  turn  to  the 
robes  of  royalty  and  inquire,  by  what  standard  of 
equity  or  justice  they  asperse  us  ?  We  will  ask  them 
why  ignorance,  and  blindness,  and  bigotry,  have 
so  long  held  dominion  over  them  ?  Why  the  pano¬ 
ply  of  power  once  triumphed  over  refinement  T  Why 
the  sanctuary  of  religion  has  been  polluted — the 
home  of  philosophy  disturbed — the  altar  of  maspnry 
demolished  ?  And  we  will  ask  this  in  open  defiance 
of  their  mandates,  in  full  assurance  that  our  princi¬ 
ples  will  ever  protect  themselves  from  the  grasp  of 
the  invader.  They  are  founded  in  the  immutability 
of  the  human  soul.  They  repose  on  the  integrity 
and  intell.genee  of  mankind.  The  hand  of  the  de^ 
pot  cannot  tarnish  their  lustre.  The  shafts  of  the 
malevolent  will  fall  powerless  before  them.  Crowns 
may  crumble — thrones  may  be  levelled  with  the 
dust — the  stake  may  be  fagotted,  and  the  fire  of  tor¬ 
ture  enkindled  around  a  captive  brother;  and  the 
•.ircana  of  his  faith,  borne  above  the  shouts  of  the 
d'urbariuii,  will  protyct  the  masonic  symbol  from  ex¬ 
tinction,  and  pre.serve  the  mystic  tie  from  the  fury  ot 
the  dames. 


Reflertion  is  the  guide  which  leads  to  truth. 


MASONIC  PRECEPTS: 

^  [Truiilated  from  the  Oermau.] 

Preface. 

O  Thou  !  whom  we  have  initiated  in  the  doctrines 
of  wisdom.  Son  of  Virtue  and  friendship  !  listen  to 
us,  and  open  thy  heart  to  the  serious  precepts  of 
truth.  We  will  show  thee  the  path  to  happiness  of 
life,  the  way  in  which  thou  mayest  please  thy  Crea¬ 
tor  ;  how  thou  mayest  employ  with  benign  success, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  all  the  means  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  entrusted  thee  with,  and  thus  procure 
thyself  the  sacred  pleasure  of  benevolence. 

Duty  towards  God  and  Religion. 

Thy  first  homage  thou  owest  to  the  Deity.  Adore 
the  being  of  all  beings,  of  which  thy  heart  is  full  , 
which,  however,  thy  confined  intellects  can  neither 
conceive  nor  describe. 

Look  down  with  pity  upon  the  deplorable  mad¬ 
ness  of  those  that  turn  their  eyes  from  the  light,  and 
wander  about  in  the  darkness  of  accidental  events. 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  parental  benefactions  of 
thy  God,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  reject, 
witli  contempt,  those  shallow  inferences,  that  prove 
nothing  but  how  much  human  reason  (k^grades  itself, 
when  it  wanders  from  its  original  source. 

Oft  elevate  thy  heart  above  sublunary  things,  and 
cast  thy  eye  with  ardour  towards  those  higher 
spheres,  which  are  thy  inheritance. 

Offer  up  in  sacrifice  to  the  Most  High  thy  will 
and  thy  wishes,  strive  to  deserve  his  animating  inliu- 
ence,and  obey  the  commands  he  has  prescribed  for 
thy  terrestrial  career. 

Let  it  be  thy  only  happiness  to  please  thy  God  ; 
let  it  be  thy  incessant  endeavour,  the  incitement  to 
all  thy  actions,  to  effect  an  eternal  union  with  him. 

Hut  as  ihou  art  a  frail  and  sinful  being  that  inces¬ 
santly  transgresses  his  commands,  and  incurs  the 
displeasure  of  his  sanctity,  how  couldst  thou  endure 
to  come  into  his  presence,  if  he  had  not  sent  thte  a 
divine  Saviour  ? 

Where  shouldst  thou  discover  the  certainty  of  a 
beautiful  and  blessed  futurity,  wert  thou  left  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  reason  1  what  could  protect  thee 
against  the  justice  of  God, save  a  divine  Mediator  ? 

Thank  therefore  thv  Saviour,  bend  thy  knees  and 
adore  the  incarnate  Word,  and  praise  Providence 
who  caused  thee  to  be  born  in  the  bosom  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Confess  every  where  the  divine  religion  of  Jesus, 
and  do  not  blush  to  belong  to  him. 

The  gospel  is  the  foundation  of  all  thy  duties  ;  if 
thou  didst  not  believe  in  it,  thou  wouldst  cease  be 
a  Freemason. 

Let  every  action  be  distinguished  by  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  active  piety  without  bigotry  or  enthusiasm. 

Religion  does  not  consist  of  speculative  truths  ; 
exert  thyself  in  fulfilling  all  those  moral  duties  it 
prescribes,  and  then  only  shalt  thou  be  happy  ;  thy 
contemporaries  will  bless  thee,  and  with  serenity 
thou  mayest  appear  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

Particularly  thou  shouldst  be  penetrated  by  the 
feeling  of  benevolence  and  brotI>crly-love,  the  fun¬ 
damental  pillar  of  this  holy  religion. 

Pity  him  in  errour,  without  hating  or  persecuting 
him.  Leave  the  judgment  to  God,  but — “  do  thou 
love — and  tolerate.’’ 

Masons  !  Children  of  the  same  God  !  Ye  who  are 
already  brethren  through  the  universal  faith  in  our 
Divine  Saviour,  bind  closer  the  ties  of  brotherly- 
love,  and  banish  forever  all  prejudices  that  might 
disturb  our  brotherly-union. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Man  !  King  of  the  earth  !  Master-piece  of  the 
creation,  animated  by  the  breath  of  God  ;  be  sensi¬ 
ble  of  thy  dignified  destination. 

The  whole  animal  creation  is  subdued  under  thy 
dominion.  All  that  waves  and  moves  about  thee 
ceases  again  to  be  ;  but  thy  soul  survives  all  compo- 
tent  things,  and  is  by  virtue  of  its  divine  origin  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  destroyed. 

In  this  consists  thy  true  nobility.  F'eel  thy  hap¬ 
piness  without  arrogance  :  Pride  was  the  cause  of 
the  degradation  of  man,  it  certainly  would  plunge 
thee  into  the  same  abyss. 

Ik’gcnerated  being,  what  art  t'uou  in  the  presence 
of  the  Eternal,  with  all  the  dignity  originally  appro¬ 
priated  to  thee,  and  still  distinguishing  thee  from 
other  beings  ? 

Adore  him,  the  Lord  on  High,  in  the  utmost  hu¬ 


mility,  and  take  care  that  ihe  heavenly  immortal  es 
sence,  which  animates  thee,  be  not  depraved 

This  essence  is  thy  soul  ;  exert  thyself  in  endow¬ 
ing  It  ;  it  is  capable  of  infinite  perfections. 

Make  it  so  susceptible,  so  open  to  virtuous  impres 
sions,  that,  after  thy  dissolution,  it  may  without  im¬ 
pediment  return  to  the  pure  and  original  source  of 
virtue. 

So  prepared,  thou  wilt  be  free  even  in  fetters  ;  se¬ 
rene  in  misfortunes  ;  the  heaviest  storm  will  not 
make  thee  tremble,  and  with  true  heroisn)  thou  wilt 
advance  even  to  the  fate  of  death. 

Mason !  If  ever  thou  couldst  doubt  the  immortal 
nature  of  thy  soul,  and  its  high  destination,  in  vain 
had.  we  initiated  thee.  Thou  wouldst  not  be  tke 
adopted  son,  the  darling  of  wisdom  ;  thou  wouldst 
step  back  and  mix  again  with  the  multitude  of  the 
profane  rabble,  who  like  moles  crawl  in  the  dark. 

[  To  be  ronitnuid.] 


MASONIC  ODE. 

Ti'me,  “Mieu  a  It  art.”  4'< 

Oh  !  if  ihrrc  be  a  spot  moiit  aweet. 

Moat  lull  o(  liliaa.moat  free  troin  care, 

'Tia  \i4>en  neon  the  le\*-l  nieet. 

Ami  when  we  part  upon  the  aqiiare 
Oh  !  if  there  be  an  hour  of  jicace. 

It  is  when  the  twililtht’s  ahaduwa  fall. 

When  men  their  Iretful  labors  ceaae. 

Anti  mingle  in  the  M.\SUN'S  H.tLI. 

Ixnlj-es  iMiasesa  a  Jilytlir  Chain 
'I'hnt  letters  etery  earthly  care  ; 

.Anil  if  a  .single  human  pain 

Intnulc,  ’tia  sure  to  perish  there. 

Not  iioreli’a  rock.'iii  alh  Aaron’s  rod, 

Old  more  refreshing  comf-  its  bring, 

Than  that  abumlaiit,  aucretl  Hooti, 

'i'hat  from  our  fount,  the  lAtdgf,  may  iprinn 

AfUictions  o’er  the  earth  arc  shed. 

And  sure  “  to  trouble  man  is  bom,” 

For  sorrows,  qi(irlc  the  human  head. 

With  Winter’s  frozen  lochs  adorn. 

But  Winter's  storms,  adverse  and  fierce. 

May  o’er  the  earth  afflictions  waft ; 

Whv  let  them  rage,  they  cannot  pitrrt. 

The  rurt/iin’d  j/t/rfy  of  the  Cmit, 

Should  harm  approach  in  distant  shape  ; 

The  Brother’s  eye,  will  early  scan 
Its  wrath,  and  if  he  can’t  escape. 

He  leams  to  bear  it  like  a  m  in. 

Should  Fraud  and  Jealousy  conspire, 

And  man  promote  his  brothers  shame  , 

Like  Judas,  shall  his  tamp  expire, 

.And  dtirkness  frown  u|ion  h.s  name. 

Should  rusf  corrode  one  lengthen’d  link, 

And  severing  steal  it  from  the  chain, 

'I'hnt  Magic  Chain,  ’tis  sweet  to  think, 

Withpottnf  art  laiitiM  again. 

And  when  the  wither’d  body  lies 
And  cnimliles.  in  the  silent  tomb. 

Its  germ  like  Cassia’s  Sprig  shall  rise. 

And  flourish  in  immortal  bloom.  [iV.  R.  Gai. 
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SCIENCE. 


TANNING  POWERS  OF  ASTRINGENTS. 

Oh  tht  memiu  ^atcerUtming  tkt  romp-trativt  Tumting  Powtrt 
jUtringents.  Hy  Mr.  Uward  Bell  StepheoK,  Chymical 
Aitiitant  to  thr  Royal  Dablio  Society. 

[2b  Mr  Editorn  of  the  Am\iU$  of  PkiJooophy.] 
Gehtlkmbn — Of  all  th«  manufacturea  which  itenend  on 
chyniatry  fur  explanation  and  improvement,  that  of  Leather, 
though  highly  favored  by  the  attention  of  acientific  men,  ia  atill, 
perhapi,  moat  in  need  of  their  aid. 

Notwithatandiiu  Seguin’i  happy  diacovery  of  the  chyinicai 
aftnity  between  the  tan  and  gelatine,  which  promiaed  to  intro¬ 
duce  aomethii^  lilte  malyctic  certainty  into  hi.v  art,  the  practi- 
•■al  tanner,  i*  yet  unable  to  estimate  the  goodneaa  id  any  bark, 
<previoua  to  its  actual  use)  otherwise  than  by  its  external 
Wactiirs.  He  depends  wholly  on  the  color,  taste  and  keaithy 
brittlenesa,  which  in  many  cases  requires  anexperienerdeye  to 
.liatuigHiwh  it  from  the  brittleness  produced  by  dec>ty.  Ky  the 
mere  appe.irance  he  may  indeed  discriminate  between  sound 
and  unsound  bark,  of  the  same  species,  but  when  both  are 
fresh  and  healthy,  nr  of  difftrtnt  kinds,  (for  instance,  valonia 
or  cork  tree  bark,)  bis  eye  and  tongue  no  longer  assist  him  in 
detenaining  the  proportional  worth  of  either. 

Any  meUtod  therefore  which  would  enable  the  tanner  to  as¬ 
certain  with  speed  and  certainty  the  comparative  value  of  as¬ 
tringents  (of  which  the  market  always  aflunis  a  striking  varie- 
ety)  hy  the  examination  of  samples,  jirrrious  to  purchase, 
would  be  a  great  step  towards  rendering  his  business  sif/e,  con¬ 
sistent,  and  regularly  profitable  ;*  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  the 
means  of  introducing  a  general  improvement  in  every  branch 
of  the  manufacture. 

To  arrive  at  this  ii  the  object  of  the  present  essay.  Howev¬ 
er,  as  several  chymists  of  unquestioned  talent  and  extensive 
knowledge,  have  preceded  roc  in  this  inquiry,  and  as  a  process 
to  etfect  this  particular  object  has  alreMy  been  pro|M)sed  by 
high  authority,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  circumstances 
which  renderra  a  rejectionof  the  mode  so  recommenccd,a  mat¬ 
ter  of  expediency,  indeed  of  necessity. 

In  the  year  likKI,  Sir  H.  Davy  published  an  essay  in  the  Phil. 
Trans.  “Un  Vegetable  Astringents  and  another  in  the  Jour¬ 
nals  of  the  Royal  Institution,  **  Un  the  Process  of  Tanning,” 
which  were  both  of  high  importance  to  the  practical  tanner,  as 
aSbrding  him  a  clear  and  masterly  explanation  of  the  varieties 
of  chymical  action  that  lake  place  in  this  interesting  manufac¬ 
ture.  These  valuable  essays  peculiarly  exemplify  the  happy 
tact  hy  which  the  talented  author  can  so  well  illustrate,  by 
practical  application,  the  importance  of  his  sctent^c  research¬ 
es. 

In  this  excellent  spirit  of  useful  illustration.  Sir  H.  Davy 
proposes  the  following  process  (vide  Jour.  Roy.  Inst.  11103)  for 
the  attainment  of  this  wished-for  mercantile  comparison. 

‘‘The  solution  of  gelatile,  most  proper  fur  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  of  ex|>criments,  is  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  glue  or 
of  isinglass  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water. 

**  The  substance  to  be  examined  as  to  its  tanning  power  may 
be  Used  in  the  quantity  of  two  ounces.  It  should  M  in  a  state 
of  coarse  powder,  or  of  small  fragments.  A  quart  of  boiling 
water  will  be  sutticient  to  dissolve  its  astringent  principles. 

”  rile  solution  of  glue,  or  gelatine,  mu.st  be  }H)urrd  into  the 
astringent  infusion,  till  the  etiectof  precipitation  is  at  an  end. 

“The  turbid  liquors  must  then  be  passed  through  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper,  which  has  been  before  weighed. 

“  when  the  precipitate  has  been  collected,  and  the  paper  dri¬ 
ed,  the  increase  of  its  weight  is  determined,  and  alxmt  two- 
fifths  of  thi.i  increa.se  of  weight  may  be  taken  as  the  quautity  of 
tanning  in  the  ounce  of  the  substance  examined.” 

If  no  well-grounded  objections  hail  been  discovered  to  this 
apjiarently  simple  process,  it  would  have  ensured  greater  ad- 
vant.ages  to  the  leather  niami||rture  than  any  previously  obtain¬ 
ed  through  the  mediiun  o^Vieiitific  iiivesligation  ;  hut  Sir  H. 
Davy  has,  with  his  usual  candor,  stated  several  niff  tics  connec- 
ti-d  with  Its  management,  (Phil.  Trans.  IshSI)  whirh,  to  ensure 
-acciir.acy,  requires  particular  iittenlion  ;  and  therefore,  tending 
(in  the  hands  of  any  but  a  practised  e.xi>erimeutalist)  to  render 
the  process  viryfallucious. 

Kroinmyown  ex|verience.  1  ran  state  th.at  the  idea  of  this  ni¬ 
cety  of  manipulation,  requi.site  b^  the  author’s  own  showing, 
has-  been  quite  sulficient  to  deter  every  in  the  tan¬ 

ning  business,  in  Dublin,  from  entering  into  s|SSi»i  analysis  ; 
but  as  the  object  pnqHised  is  truly  iniportaml^SKH  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  yet  appears  to  lie  of  opinion  that  th^iftcess  should, 
willi  proper  attention,  leail  to  correct  results,  it  may  be  well  to 
recapitulate  the  sources  of  ern>r,  which,  in  my  opinion,  render 
it  totally  inadmissable. 

1,  The  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solutions  of  tan  and 
gelat'ne,  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  quantity  of  the  preci- 
t'ituti  formed  ;  the  itrongiit  solutions  giving  most ;  so  that  a 
bad  sample  of  bark  which  only  pirtinHy  saturated  the  quart  of 
water  employed,  would  on  this  account,  appear,  by  its  deficient 
precipitate,  worse  than  it  really  was.  This  is  a  serious  cause 
of  inaccumry,  for  it  is  withuut  a  remedy.  Kv.nporation,  to 
vqu.yi7.e  the  strength  of  the  infusions,  is  nei'e  inadmissable,  as 
boilins.  or  even  moderate  continued  hv.vt  with  exposure,  is 
lound  to  precipitate  both  t.".n  and  extract  in  an  insoiiiblc  form. 

Additions  of  the  astringent  substance  under  cxainination,  to 
Lri.ng  lip  the  specific  giavity  of  the  weaker  iiifiision,  afford  no 
furev  miansof  equalizing  the  banning  matterof  both.  Tor  the 
mucilage  present  in  vegetable  astringents,  so  far  infliieiices  the 
specific  pwviites  of  their  solutions,  that  their  equality  in  thi.s 
re-pert  determines  nothing  to  the  puipo.se.  . 

2.  NVhenliail  sampl.'s  (giving  weak  iufu.-ions)  are  tested,  the 
precipitate  is  not  entirely  retained  on  the  filter;  but,  nolvviih- 
standing  repealed  fi!tr.itiiin.  ii  partially  carried  through  with 
the  residual  li<:u  ir,  in  which  it  n mains  a  longtime  suspended, 

f^ndering  it  turbid  and  opaiiue. 

•  A  friend  ac-urcs  me  that  valoni.n,  which  *s  row  much  in 
demand  amongst  tanners,  at  iS/.  a  ton.  was  offered  to  them  from 
Italy,  30  yimrs  ago,  in  any  quantity,  at  -I/,  a  Ion  in  vain  ;  ih'-y 
hart  no  means  cl  uirerlaining  its  va!uc  evprriincniallv. 


3.  The  solmiou  of  gelatine  must  Im  fresh  made,  preparatory 
to  every  new  set  of  experiments  ;  iiir,  if  it  li^  till  tamed,  its 
power  of  precipitating  tan  will  be  materially  impaired. 

4.  The  solution  of  gelatine  must  be  in  as  nigh  a  state  of  sat¬ 
uration  as  is  compatible  with  its  perfect  fluidity  ;  and  to  ensure  | 
this  latter  requisite,  beat  must  be  applied  to  k^p  it  at  a  stand¬ 
ard  temperature  during  the  experiment. 

6.  Great  care  must  he  taken  to  prevent  excess  of  gelatine  in 
the  mixed  liquors,  for  when  this  excess  exists,  a  portion  of  the 
solid  compouud  formed  is  re-dissalved. 

So  fiir,  it  may  be  said,  these  are  only  difficulties  in  practicr 
to  the  attainment  of  correct  results  ;  out  Sir  H.  Davy  men¬ 
tions  one  ‘striking  fact,  which  is,  in  reidity  an  objection  m  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  institution  of  any  comparison  {by  tbi*  mode)  be¬ 
tween  astringents  not  of  the  same  species.  He  says.  Phi!. 
I'rans.  1H)8,  “the  tanning  principle,  in  diflierent  vegetables, 
demands  for  its  saturation  aiflereni  proportions  of  gelatine 
so  that  precipitates  from  valonia  and  sumach,  by  gelatine,  of 
of  equal  weight,  must  contain  unequal  quantities  of  tan. 

[Concluded  in  our  next.] 


A.Ml’SEMENTS  IN  OPERATIVE  CIIYMISTRY. 

Easy  method  of  breaking  gloat  in  any  required  di¬ 
rection. — Dip  a  piece  of  wonited  thread  into  spirit  of 
turpentine  ;  wr.'p  it  round  the  glaxs  in  the  direction 
that  YOU  require  it  to  be  broken,  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  thread  :  or  apply  a  red-hot  wire  around  the  glass, 
and  if  it  does  not  immediately  crack,  throw  cold  wa¬ 
ter  on  it,  whilst  the  wire  remains  hot. 

this  meaibs,  glas.s  that  is  broken,  may  often  be 
fashioned  and  rendered  useful  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses. — Accum. 

Eaay  method  of  gilding  steel. — ^This  method  of 
covering  steel  with  gold,  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
if  sulphuric  ether  be  mingled  with  a  solution  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  gold,  the  ether  reduces  the  gold  to  the  metal- 
ic  state,  and  keeps  it  for  some  time  in  solution,  whilst 
the  muriatic  acid  is  separated,  forming  a  distant  fluid 
almost  wholly  deprived  of  its  gold.  If  in  the  ether, 
thus  charged  with  gold,  a  piece  of  highly  polished 
steel  be  immersed,  the^ther  speedily  evaporates,  and 
leaves  a  coat  of  gold  upon  the  steel.  By  apply¬ 
ing  a  fine  brush,  or  pen,  all  kinds  of  figures  may  be 
delineated  on  highly  polished  steel  instruments,  such 
as  on  the  best  kinds  of  razors,  scissors,  pen-knives, 
&c.  It  is  of  advantage  to  wash  or  immerse  the  steel, 
the  moment  it  has  been  gilt,  into  water.  The  adhe¬ 
sion  of  the  gold  is  considerably  improved  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  burnisher. — ib. 

To  engrave  on  glass. — Take  a  piece  of  plate  or  oth-| 
er  kind  of  glass,  clean  it  well  from  grease,  and  cover  • 
it  all  over  either  with  hard  engraver’s  varni.  h, called 
etching  ground,  or  with  becs-wax.  When  the  coat¬ 
ing  is  dry,  trn'c  out  upon  it,  by  means  of  a  needle  or 
otlier  sharp-pointed  tool,  as  in  common  etching,  the 
design  intended  to  be  engraven,  taking  rare  that 
every  stroke  or  line  be  c.arried  clean  and  smootlt 
through  the  coat  of  varnish  to  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  so  that  the  light  may  be  seen  wherever  t{]c  var¬ 
nish  is  cut  through. 

Having  done  this,  take  one  part  of  powdered  Huor 
spar,  put  it  into  a  leaden  basin,  add  to  it  two  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  then  lay  the  glass,  with  the  engraved 
side  downwards,  on  the  basin,  and  place  the  vessel 
over  a  lamp  for  a  few  minutes,  or  so  long  only,  till 
White  fumes  are  disengaged  abundantly  from  the 
mixture  ;  then  withdraw  the  lamp,  and  siilFcr  the 
glass  to  be  corroded  by  the  action  of  tlic  wdiite  fumes 
or  tluoric  gas,  which  will  be  accomplished  in  eight 
or  ten  minutes.  The  varnish  or  wax  may  be  remo¬ 
ved  by  a  little  oil  of  turpentine. — ih. 

Illustration  of  the  production  of  gas  lights. — To  im¬ 
itate  in  miniature  the  production  of  gas  lights,  put 
common  coal  into  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pip<*  ;  cover 
the  coal  closely  with  clay,  made  into  a  still'  lute  or 
paste  with  water  ;  and  when  the  clay  is  dry,  put  the 
bowl  of  the  pip‘>  into  the  fire,  and  hc’at  it  gradually. 
In  a  few  minutes,  a  stream  of  carburetteJ  hydrogen 
gas  will  issu»*  from  the  end  of  the  tobacco-pipe,  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  aqueous  tluid,  and  a  tenacious  oil 
or  tar.  The  gas  may  be  set  fire  to  with  a  candle,  and 
will  burn  with  a  bright  flame.  When  no  ni.. re  gas 
is  disengaged,  there  will  be  found  in  the  bow  l  of  Hit 
pipe,  the  coal,  deprived  of  its  bituminous  matter  or 
coke. — ib. 

Twisting  of  ropes  and  raising  of  heavy  burthens  by 
rjf  '  ct  of  capillary  attraction. — If  we  .saspend  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  a  rope  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  affix 
to  its  extremity  a  heavy  weight,  to  stretch  the  rope 
as  much  as  possible  ;  if  the  rope  be  then  wetted,  it 
«hortens,and  if  its  length  be  such  only  as  just  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  bottom  to  touch  the  ground,  the  weight  will 
be  raised  when  the  rope  is  wetted  with  water 


Rationale. — The  water,  by  introducing  uself  with- 

Iin  the  cord,  makes  the  fibres  of  it  twist,  and  become 
bituated  obliquely  ;  it  therefore  produces  between 
those  fibres  such  a  seperation  as  caases  the  cord  to 
thicken  or  swell,  and,  by  a  neccessary  consei^uence, 
to  shorten,  by  virtue  of  the  capillary  attraction  ex- 
bting  between  the  water  and  the  fibres  of  the  rope. 

The  anecdote  respecting  the  famous  obelisk  erect¬ 
ed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  before  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  b 
well  known.  The  chevalier  Fontana,  who  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  raise  this  monument,  was,  it  b  said,  on 
the  point  of  failing  in  hb  operation,  just  when  tlie 
column  was  about  to  be  placed  on  its  pedestal.  It 
was  suspended  in  the  open  air  ;  and  as  the  ropes 
had  stretched  a  little,  so  that  the  base  of  the  obelisk 
could  not  reach  the  summit  of  the  pedestal,  a  man 
cried  out  “  Wet  the  ropes.”  This  advice  was  follow¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  column,  as  if  of  itself,  gradually  rose  to 
the  required  height,  to  be  placed  upright  on  the  pe¬ 
destal  prepared  for  it. 

Singular  practice  of  making  mill  stones. — The  pro 
cess  v^ich,  according  to  Mr.  De  Marian,  b  employ¬ 
ed  in  different  places  for  making  mill  stones,  by  vi' 
tue  of  the  pewer  of  capillary  attraction,  furnishes 
also  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  mobture, 
when  thus  employed  in  overcoming  resistances.  The 
method  b  as  follows  :  When  a  block  of  this  stone  has 
bocn  found  sufficiently  large,  it  is  cut  into  the  form 
of  a  cylender,  several  feel  in  height  ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  then  is,  how  to  cut  it  into  horizontal  pieces  to 
make  as  m‘.*ny  mill  stones.  For  this  purpose,  circu 
lar  and  horizontal  indentations  are  cut  out  quite 
around  it,  and  at  proper  distances,  according  to  the 
thickness  to  be  given  to  the  mill  stones ;  wedges 
of  willow  dried  in  an  oven,  are  then  driven  into  the 
indentations  by  means  of  a  mallet  ;  when  the  wedges 
have  sunk  to  a  proper  depth,  they  are  moistened  or 
exposed  to  the  air,  if  during  the  humidity  of  the 
night,  and  next  morning  the  different  pieces  are 
found  separated  form  each  other.  The  spliting  of 
the  store  b  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  attraction  by 
which  the  water  is  made  to  ri«e  in  the  exceeding 
narrow  capillary  tubes,  with  which  the  wood  is  filled. 
I..et  us  suppose  the  diameter  of  one  of  these  tubes  to 
be  only  the  hundredth  part  of  a  line  ;  and  also,  that 
the  inclination  of  the  sides  is  one  se^rd,  and  that 
rhe  force  with  which  the  water  tend^i  to  introduce 
itself  into*  the  tube,  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  grain. 
This  force,  althoueh  so  very  small,  will  tend  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  flexible  sides  to  the  tube,  with  a  force  of 
about  .50,(MI0  grains,  which  make  about  8  14-4  lbs.  in 
the  length  of  an  inch.  I.*ct  there  be  only  fifty  of 
these  tubes,  whi'  h  gives  2-500  in  a  square  inch  ;  and 
the  result  will  be,  an  effort  of  21,875  lbs.  As  the 
heail  of  a  wedg**,  of  the  kind  above  mentioned,  may 
contain  four  or  five  square  inches,  the  force  it  exerts 
will  be  equal  to  about  DO  or  lOO.OOfi  pounds.  And 
if  wc  suppose  ten  of  these  wedges  in  the  whole  cir 
cuniference  of  the  cylinder  intended  to  form  mill 
stones,  they  will  exercise  together  an  effort  of9(X). 
000  or  1 ,0(K),000  pounds  :  it  need  therefore  excite  no 
suprise,  that  they  should  separate  those  blocks  into 
the  intervals  between  which  they  are  introduced. 
This  capillary  attractions  is  the  cause  of  the 

Shrinking  of  cloth  by  moisture.— The  twisted  threads 
of  which  clvithsare  fabricated,  may  be  considered  as 
small  cords,  w’hich  experience  in  like  manner  a  con¬ 
traction  by  the  action  of  humidity  :  whence  it  hap- 
•  pens,  that  clcths  especially,  when  wetted  for  the  fii^t. 
time,  contract  in  the  two  directions  of  their  inter¬ 
secting  threads. 

The  French  cement  for  the  roofs  of  hou.ses,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  wood  and  protect  it  from  tire,  is  made  in 
the  following  manner  :  ”  Take  es  much  lime  as  usual 
in  making  a  pail  fill  1  of  white-wash,  and  Net  it  be 
mixed  in  the  pail  nearly  full  of  water  ;  in  this  put 
2  1-2  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  3  pounds  of  fine 
salt ;  mix  them  together,  and  the  cAient  b  comple¬ 
ted.  A  little  lamp  black, yellow  orchre,  or  other  co¬ 
louring  coi[imodity,may  be  introdifted  to  change  the 
coulor  of  the  cement,  to  please  the  fancy  of  those 
who  use  it.  It  has  been  used  with  great  success  and 
is  reccommended  particularly  as  a  protection  against 
fire.  Small  sparks  of  fire  that  frequently  lodge  on 
the  roofs  of  houses,  are  preserved  by  tnls  cement 
from  burning  the  shingles.” 

The  passion,  not  conquered,  will,  in  time,  vecoa 
cilc  us  to  any  mcan.s,  th^  can  aid  its  gratification. 
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THE  DRAMA. 

In  polished  and  enlightened  nations,  dramatic  ex¬ 
hibitions  have  long  occupied  an  elevated  and  conspi¬ 
cuous  rank, whilst  their  utility  and  tendency  have  di¬ 
vided  the  opinions  of  mankind.  On  the  one  hand,they 
have  ueen  regarded,  nut  only  as  a  source  of  rational 
amusement,  but  as  tending,  when  properly  conducted^ 
to  soften  and  refine  the  manners  ;  on  the  other,  they 
have  been  the  themes  of  public  declamation  and  pri¬ 
vate  con  roversy  ;  they  have  been  censured  as  being 
injurious  to  public  morals,  and  ascontnbuting  rath¬ 
er  to  deprave,  than  refine  the  nner  feelings  of  the 
lieart.  Although  admirers  of  the  histrionic  art,  we 
do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  detence  of  the 
drama,  nor  do  w  c  w  ish  to  be  understcotl  as  the  indis¬ 
criminate  advocates  of  the  various  dramatic  produc¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  represented  or  published  from 
i.^ie  days  of  'I'hespis  to  the  present.  They  partake, 
like  every  other  production  of  the  human  mind,  ot 
Its  fabilily,  and  have  their  excellenciesas  well  asde- 
I  cts. 

The  drama  took  its  rise  among  the  Greeks,  and  was, 
E-t  first,  only  a  sacred  hymn  sung  in  honor  of  Bacchus, 
at  I’.is  Icstival.  A"-  the  Greeks auvanced  in  cefinetaeni 
and  as  this  festival  was  considered  more  important,  it 
was  attended  with  greater  pomp  and  splendor,  until 
It  assumed  something  more  of  a  dramatic  charai-ter. 
77irs;jis,apoetof  Attica,at  length  appeared  and  point¬ 
ed  out  a  new  path  by  the  addition  of  an  actor  who 
recited  some  adventure  between  the  songs  of  the 
» horus,  which  was  called  an  episode.  Althougli  Thes¬ 
pis  thus  improved  the  art,  and  also  exhibited  !on  his 
(t;  t  something  like  tragedy,  yet  A'schylus,  also  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Attica,  is  regarded  as  tlie  true  founder  of  the 
Grecian  tlieatre,  and  the  true  inventor  of  tragedy. 
He  was  a  philosopher,  a  soldier,  and  a  poet.  Alter 
the  battle  of  PL  ta;,  in  which  lie  bore  a  part,  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  exclusively  to  the  stage,  improved  its 
sccnerv  and  decorations,  and  introduced  the  perfor¬ 
mers  clothed  in  splendid  and  imposing  habits.  His 
t  ragedies  are  said  to  Inivc  produced  a  wonderful  ef¬ 
fect  in  representation,  many  persons  dying  through 
fear  at  the  sight  of  the  horrible  ma.'^ks  that  were  intro¬ 
duced.  He  composed  ninety  tragedies,  only  seven 
of  which  are  extant.  The  increasing  taste  for  theat¬ 
rical  amusements,  and  the  success  of  Aeschylus,  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  induced  others  to  pursue  the  same 
road  to  literary  fame,  and  in  the  course  of  fifty  years 
after  him,  eight  dramatic  authors  appeared,  who  dis¬ 
puted  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  histori¬ 
ans  and  poets  were  accustomed  to  recite  their  produc¬ 
tions  before  the  multitude  there  assembled.  During 
the  above  mentioned  period,  upwards  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  tragedies  were  written,  but  owing  to  the  labor 
of  transcribing,  and  ignorance  of  the  art  of  printing, 
few  of  them  have  reached  the  present  time.  The 
most  celebrated  dramas  which  have  survived  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  the  destroying  hand  of  time,  are 
those  of  .Euripides  and  Sophocles.  The  writings  of 
the  former  were  so  greately  and  justly  admired,  that 
the  unfortunate  Greeks  who  accompained  Nicias,in 
his  expedition  against  Syracuse,  were  freed  from 
slavery,  only  by  repeating  some  of  his  verses  ;  so 
sweetly  did  their  cadence  fall  upon  the  ear,  and  so 
sensibly  were  the  feelings  of  their  conquerors  affected 
by  the  charms  of  poetry.  Sophocles,  the  cotenipora- 
ry  and  rival  of  Euripides,  obtained  the  prize  of  poet¬ 
ry  twenty  different  times,  and  shared  with  his  rival 
the  applause  of  tlie  people.  Of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tragedies  written  by  him,  only  seven  are  ex¬ 
tant.  The  writtings  of  these  two  poets  are  the  mo¬ 
dels  after  which  modern  tragedies  have  been  compos¬ 
ed. 

Comc^  was  not  cultivated  in  Greece,  with  the 
same  eninusiasm  and  care  as  tragedy  ;  perhaps  it 
did  not  possess  the  same  attractions  ;  the  melting 
.icenes  of  tragedy  were,  probably,  more  congenial  to 
the  dispositiontmorc  accordant  with  the  feelings  of 
the  Grecians,  than  the  laughing  incidents  of  come¬ 
dy.  Comedy,  hbwever,  was  not  banished  from  the 
stage  :  it  still  maintained  a  place,  and  was  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  success  by  Aristophanes,  (who  compo.scd  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  cotnedie.s,)  and  a  number  of  minor 
pocts,vi  hose  works,  except  a  few  scattered  fragments, 
have  perished.  Of  the  comedies  of  the  f^ormer, 
only  eleven  remain.  He  lashed  with  a  witty,  but  li¬ 
centious  pen,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age  ;  and 
he  frequently  exposed  upon  the  stage,  the  ii]^rmitics 
•  f  those  for  whom  he  had  a  personal  dislike.  He  at- 


tacked  the  venerable  Socrates,  in  such  a  manner  as 
subjected  him  to  general  and  deserved  censure,  and 
in  consequence  a  law  was  passed,  which  forbade  any 
comic  writter  from  mimicking  or  representing  any 
living  character  by  name. 

The  Kumans  derived  almost  all  their  literature, 
from  the  Greeks,  who  had  attained  to  a  much  higher 
pitcli  of  mental  refinement,  than  these  proud  masters 
of  the  world.  Tlie  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Syracuse, 
where  Grecian  literatuie  tlourished,  in  a  short  time 
familiarised  the  Humans  with  tlie  fine  arts,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  taste  for  poetry  and  eloquence,  which  was 
soon  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  afi'ording  a 
pleasing  relaxation  after  the  toils  of  war.  Previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  drama,  the  chief  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  Roman  citizen,  were  the  exliibitions  of 
the  circus  and  the  aiiipiche  tre — the  combats  of  wild 
beasts,  and  of  gladiators — amusements,  if  they  can  he 
so  called,calcr.lated  to  harden  the  heart  and  destroy 
every  principal  of  humanity.  Although  the  drama 
did  not  at  once  banish  the  combats  of  the  gladiators 
and  wild  bta.sLs,  yet  it  divided  the  attention,  until 
llic  progress  of  refinement  converted  the  arena,  which 
used  to  How  with  blood,into  a  scene  of  gentler  contro¬ 
versy — a  war  of  wits.  The  stage,  however,  did  not 
attain  a  very  high  reputation  until  the  timeof  Plau¬ 
tus  and  Terence,  who,  although  they  attempted  to 
delineate  and  expose  the  follies  and  vices  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  evidently  constructed  their  dramas 
upon  the  Grecian  model ;  they  were,  indeed,  the 
translators  and  imitators  of  Menander,  who  was  called 
the  prince  of  the  new  comedy,  as  Aristophanes  was 
of  the  old.  Plautus  lived  about  ISO  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  was  universally  esteemed  at 
Rome,  for  the  purity,  elegance  and  energy  of  liis 
language,  and  long  cont'nuedto  be  a  favorite  on  the 
stage,  even  in  the  Augustan^ge  of  Roman  litera¬ 
ture.  Teren^'.e  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  was 
sold  as  a  slave  to  a  Roman  Senator,  who,  discover¬ 
ing  in  him  abrilli  int  genius,  educated  him  with 
great  care.  He  applied  liis  talents  to  the  cultivation 
of  dramatic  poetry,  and  his  comedies  were  all  ad¬ 
mired  for  their  purity  of  language  and  delicacy  of 
.sentiment,  ami  were  pronounced,  by  Quinctiliaii,  to 
be  the  most  refined  of  all  the  comedies  which  had 
appeared  upon  the  stage. 

From  thh  lime,their  is  a  blank  of  many  ages  in  dra¬ 
matic'  history.  The  Augustan  age  of  literary  refine¬ 
ment  was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  ofdarknes.s  and 
ignorance,which  follo  wed  the  invasion  of  the  Roman 
h^upire  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The  kings  and 
feudal  barons  scarce  knew  how  to  write  their  iiameH, 
and  only  delighted  in  deeds  of  anus,  in  tilts  and 
tournaments,  or  in  the  kindred  amusement  of  the 
eha-se.  All  the  knowledge  of  the  times  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  clergy  ;  they  were  the  sole  depositories 
of  learning,  and  instead  of  did'using  its  benefits,  they 
were  employed  in  investigating  some  dark  and  inyv 
teriuus  subject  in  theology,  in  compiling  thelifu  of 
some  favorite  saint,  or  disputing  the  possession  of 
some  precious  relic.  During  this  period,  drama¬ 
tic  poetry  was  cultivated,  and  the  sublime  produc¬ 
tions  of  ancient  sages,  poets  and  orators,  were  fre¬ 
quently  erased,  to  make  way  for  the  fabulous  legend 
of  some  saintly  hypocrite. 

The  eighth  century  opened  a  new  era  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  drama.  At  that  time,  merchants  were  in 
the  habit  of  traveling  from  fair  to  fair,  at  “iided  by 
a  company  of  buHbons  and  jugglers,  who  t  xhibtied 
their  tricks  and  pantomimes,  fbr  the  amusement  ot 
the  populace.  As  these  entertainments  drew  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  labors  and  encouraged  idleness,  the 
clergy,  who  then  possessed  unbounded  iiiHuence, 
proscribed  them,  and  excommunicated  their  perfor¬ 
mers.  As  little  regard  was  paid  to  their  censures, 
the  clergy  determined  to  take  these  amusements  into 
their  ow’n  hands,  aud  hence  originated  that  absurd, 
not  to  say  impious,  entertainment  called  sacred  com¬ 
edy,  in  which  characters  were  introduced  from  the 
old  and  new  testaments,  in  situations,  the  very  men¬ 
tion  of  which  would  shock  the  sensibility  andalarin 
the  pious  fears  of  those  who  possess  any  feeling  of 
respect  for  religion  or  veneration  for  sacred  things. 
These  impious  comedies,  in  which  not  only  simple 
monks,  but  mitred  bishops  bore  a  distinguished  part, 
were  performed  with  great  applause,  and  were  re¬ 
peated,  time  after  time,  before  an  ignorant  populace, 
who  w’erc  almost  induced  to  believe  in  the  real- 
[ity  of  the  circumstances  represented.  Tlie  church  it¬ 
self,  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  true  God,  w’as  gen- 


[  erally  the  scene  of  these  un-holy  representations, 

I  more  disgraceful  to  the  princi|)al  actors,  than  were 
ever  the  riotous  scenes  ot  the  Bacchanalian  festivals, 
or  the  license  of  the  Roman  saturnalia.  These 
“  mysteries  and  moralities,'’  as  ’they  were  called, 
were  in  high  estimation  in  Spain,  as  late  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  about  which  time  nour¬ 
ished  Lope,  de  Vega,  a  Spanish  comic  writer,  whose 
sacred  comedies  were  a  source  of  high  gratification 
to  an  ignorant  and  priest-ridden  people.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  knowledge,  and  the  iiiHuence  of  purer  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  upon  the  human  mind,  than  were 
then  inculcated,  have  banished  these  “myiteriesand 
moralities,”  not  only  from  the  churches,  but  the 
theatres,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  astonished 
that  such  profane  and  impious  absurdities  in  rali- 
gion  slionld  ever  h.ive  been  countenanced  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  its  ministers.  Their  place  is  now  occu 
pied  by  dramas  of  a  dirterent  character,  and  the  holy 
ceremonies  of  the  church  are  administered  by  the  pu 
rer  hands  of  a  purer  and  more  enlighteded  clergy. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  under  its  mu 
nificcnt  patrons,  J^orenzo  the  magnificent,  and  Le<p 
the  tenth,  when  Grecian  literature  began  again  to  be 
studied,  the  drama  assumed  its  present  character, 
and  the  first  tragedy  composed  according  to  ancient 
rules,  w'as  performed  at  Rome,  before  Leo  the  tenth 
.Since  that  period,  as  learning  has  been  more  gene 
rally  dift’a«cd,  dramatic  writing  has  been  improved  in 
the  style  and  manner  of  composition,  and  in  the 
plots  and  incidents  of  the  story.  The  crimes  which 
disgrace,  and  the  vices  which  dishonor  our  nature, 
are  delieualcd  in  striking  colors,  which  operate  as 
beacons  to  warn  us  from  tlie  commission  of  siniilai 
criin“s,  and  the  indulgence  of  similar  vices.  It  is 
true,  there  are  some  plays  which  are  immoral  and 
licentious  in  their  tendency,  which  arc  unfit  t  >  !'<• 
represented  and  unworthy  to  be  read  :  but  these 
have,  for  the  most  part,  descended  to  the  “  tomb  ol 
the  Capulets.”  There  are  others,  however,  to  which 
but  few  exceptions  can  be  taken,  whose  plots  are 
of  full  incident  of  a  striking  and  imposing  charai  tei 
whose  language  aud  sentiments  are  perfe<  l  ly  pure  and 
chaste,  and  which  will  live  as  long  as  love  literature 
shall  endure.  In  the  front  rank  of  dramatic  poets, 
superior  to  any  who  have  gone  before  him,  or  have 
come  after  him, stands  the  imitablc  Shakesckark. 
Although  his  plays  contain  some  rubbish,  some  low 
puns  and  far-fetched  allusions,  many  absurdities,  an<i 
many  improbabilities,  yet  in  them  will  be  found 
the  most  sublime  sentiments,  clothed  in  harmonious 
language,  and  the  most  correct  and  happy  delinea 
tion  of  men  and  manners,  equally  applicable  to  tin? 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  in  wliieh  tre  live 
riio  numerous  high-wrought  and  impassioned 
scenes,  which  abound  in  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello, 
Richard,  and  King  looar,  sutficient  to  re<lccm 
even  the  absurd  and  im|)romR)le  courtship  and  mar- 
aiage  of  Lady  Anne,  and  the  low  and  vulgar  w  it 
of  the  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.”  From  this  fruit¬ 
ful  source,  lawyers,  divines,  and  public  speakers 
of  evcry'class,  derive  some  of  their  happiest  illustra 
tions  and  most  splendh'  decorations  of  their  orator) 
If  we  destjM^  from  the  prince  of  tlie  drama  to  the 
contenij^^B  of  inferior  merit,  of  more  humble 
pretensnWHFemay  find  much  to  admire  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  sentTments  and  tendency  of  the  “Gamester.” 
which  presents  a  striking  lesson  to  both  young  and 
old.  admonishing  them  to  shun  the  most  destructive 
vice  that  ever  tempted  man  from  the  path  of  recti¬ 
tude.  “  Douglass”  pns.-esscs  many  beauties  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  but  few  faults  ;  “  through  the  whole  play 
the  spirit  of  c^iivalry  and  romance  is  softened  and 
relieved  by  the  spirit  of  humanity,  aud  the  character 
of  the  dramatic  poet  is  not  ungracefully  blended 
with  that  of  the  teacher  of  religion  and  virtue.” — 
The  tragedies  of  “  Cato.”  “  Virginius,”  and  “  Wil¬ 
liam  Tcii,”  breathe  “  spirjt  of  liberty,  and  a  detes¬ 
tation  of  tyranny,  perfectly  congenial  with  our  feel¬ 
ings,  and  excite  within  us  tlie  sublime  emotions  of 
love,  of  country,  while  the  various  characters  utter 
no  langUAgv!  but  such  as  might  meet  the  most  fastid¬ 
ious  ear  without  oft’cnce.  [Ndf.  Banner. 


It  is  a  remark  of  St.  Evermore,  that  the  la.st  siglqj 
of  a  pretty  woman  are  more  for  the  loss  «f  her  bcatK 
ty  than  the  loss  of  her  life. 

Lord  Bacon,  speaking  of  commentators,  criti* 
&c.  said,  with  all  their  pretensions,  they  were  not^s- 
ingiDorc  than  bru.iher?  of  noblemen’s  clothes. 
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DER  FREISCrtUTZ  ;  or, THE  MAGIC  BALLS. 

[Prvm  th4  Gtrimm  of  A-  Aptl  ] 

Black  spiriti  and  whitCi 

Blue  •pii  it*  and  ifrey, 

*  Mingle,  nungle,  mingle. 

You  ihai  mingle  May, 

“  Listen,  dear  wile,"  said  Bertram,  the  forester  of 
Lindenh..yn,  to  his  good  and  faithful  Anne  ;  “  listen, 
I  beseech  you,  one  moment.  You  know  1  have  ever 
done  iny  utmost  to  make  you  happy, and  will  still 
continue  to  do  so ;  but  this  project  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  J  entreat  you,  do  not  encourage  the  girl  any 
farther  in  the  notion  ;  settle  the  matter  decidedl) 
at  once,  and  she  will  only  drop  a  few  silent  tears,  and 
then  resign  herself  to  ray  wishes  ;  but  by  these 
silly  delays  nothing  rational  can  be  effected.” 

“  But,  dearest  husband”  objected  tlie  coaxing  wife, 
”  may  not  Catherine  be  as  happy  with  William  tin 
clerk  as  with  Robert  the  game-keeper  ?  Indeed,  you 
do  not  know  him  ;  he  is  so  clever,  so  good, so  kind-” 

“  But  no  marksman,”  interrupted  the  forester. 
“  The  situation  which  I  hold  here  has  been  possess¬ 
ed  by  my  family  for  more  than  two  hundred  years* 
and  has  always  dscended  down  in  a  str  sglit  line  from 
father  to  son.  If,  instead  of  this  girl,  Anne,  you 
had  brought  me  a  boy,  all  would  have  been  well  ; 
he  would  have  had  my  situation,  and  the  wench,  it 
she  had  been  in  existence,  might  have  chosen  for  a 
bridegroom  him  w'hom  she  loved  best  ;  but  now  the 
thing  is  impossible.  My  son-in-law  must  also  ba  mj 
successor,  and  must  thereto,  e  be  a  marksman.  1  shal, 
have,  in  the  first  pl.ice,  some  trouble  to  obtain  tin 
trial  for  him  :  and  in  the  second,  if  he  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed,  truly,  I  shall  have  throw  n  my  girl  away  ;  so  a 
clever  huntsin  inshe  shall  have.  But  observe,  if  you 
do  not  like  him,  I  do  not  exactly  insist  upon  Robert; 
And  another  active  clever  fellow  for  the  girl,  I  will 
resign  my  situation  to  him,  and  we  shall  pa.sstbe  res 
of  our  lives  free  from  anxiety  and  happily  with  our 
children.  But  hush  !  not  another  word  ! — I  beseech 
you  let  me  hear  no  more  of  the  stewards  clerk.” 

Mother  Anne  was  silenced  ;  she  would  fain  have 
said  a  few  more  words  in  favour  of  poor  William 
but  ^le  forester,  who  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  power  of  female  persuasion,  gave  her  no  further 
opportunity;  betook  down  his  gun, whistled  his 
dog,  ami  s  rode  away  to  the  forest.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment, the  fair  curled  head  of  Catherine,  her  face  ra¬ 
diant  with  smiles,  was  popped  in  at  the  door — “Is  all 
right,  dear  mother  ?”  said  she.  “  Alas !  no,  my 
•  hild  ;  do  not  rejoice  too  soon  ;”  replied  the  sorrow¬ 
ing  Anne.  “  Your  father  speaks  kindly,  but  he  ha^ 
determined  to  give  you  to  nobody  but  a  huntsman  ; 
;ind  I  know  he  will  not  change  his  mind.”  Cather¬ 
ine  wept,  and  decla|^ph«^nuld  sooner  die  than 
wed  any  other  than1^ow>\  William.  Her  mother 
wept,  fretted,  and  scolded  by  turns  ;  till  t  length  it 
was  finally  determined  to  make  another  grand  attack 
upon  the  toujrh  heart  of  old  Bertram  ;  and  in  tin 
midst  of  a  deliberation  respecting  the  manner  iii 
which  this  was  to  be  effected,  the  rejected  lover  en¬ 
tered  the  apartment.  - 

When  VVilliam  had  heard  the  caqi^of  the  fores¬ 
ters,  objection — “  Is  that  all,  my  (^heinc  ;”  said 
he,  pressing  the  weeping  girl  to  his  bosom  then 
kcepupyourspirits,  dearest,  for  1  will  myself  ^comc 
a  forester.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  wood-cr.Jt, 
for  I  was,  when  a  boy,  placed  under  the  care  of  my 
uncle,  the  chief  forester  Finsterbuch,  in  order  to 
h>arn  it,  and  only  at  the  earnest  reijiiestof  my  uncle, 
the  steward,  I  exchanged  the  shooting  pouch  for  the 
writing  desk.  Of  what  use,”  continued  the  lover, 
"  would  his  situation  and  fine  house  be  to  me,  if  I  can 
not  carry  niy  Catherine  there  as  the  mistre.ss  of  it. 
If  you  arc  not  more  ambitious  than  your  mother, 
dearest,  and  VVilliam  the  game-keeper,  will  be  aj- 
dear  to  you  as  William  the  steward,  I  will  become  a 
woodsman  directly  ;  for  the  merry  life  of  a  forester 
is  inoie  delightful  to  me  than  the  constrained  habits 
of  the  lawn.” 

“  O  dear,  dear  William,”  said  Catherine, — ail 
the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow  sweeping  rapidly  over  her 
'•ountenance,  and  leaving  only  a  few  drops  of  glitter¬ 
ing  sunny  rain,  sparkling  in  her  sweet  blue  eyes, — 
*'  O  beloved  William  !  if  you  will  indeed  do  this,  all 
may  yet  be  well  ;  hasten  to  the  ^rest,  seek  my  fath¬ 
er,  and  speak  to  him  ere  he  have  time  to  pass  hts 
word  toRob’t.”  *•  Away”  replied  William,  “  to  the 
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forest ;  I  will  seek  him  out,  and  offer  my  services  as 
game-keeper  ;  fear  nothing,  Catherine  ;  give  me  a 
gun,  and  now  for  the  huntsman’s  salute.” 

What  success  he  had  in  his  undertaking  was  soon 
visible  to  the  anxious  eye  of  Catherine,  on  her  fath¬ 
er’s  return  with  him  from  the  forest.  “  A  clever  lad, 
that  William,”  said  the  oldraan,“  who  would  have 
expected  such  a  shot  in  a  townsman?  I’ll  spenk  to 
the  steward  myself  to-morrow  ;  it  would  be  a  thou¬ 
sand  pities  such  a  inarksman  should  not  stick  to  the 
noble  huntsman  craft.  Ha!  ha!  he  will  become; 
econd  Kuno.  But  do  you  know  who  Kuno  was  ?” 
demanded  he  of  Wiliam. 

The  latter  replied  in  the  negative. 

“  Lo  you  there  now !”  ejaculated  Bertram  ; 
“  1  thought  I  had  told  you  long  since.  lie  was 
my  ancestor,  the  first  who  possessed  this  situation, 
lie  was  originally  a  poor  horse  boy  in  the  train  of  the 
knight  of  VVippach  ;  but  he  was  clever,  obliging, 
grew  a  favourite,  and  attended  his  ma.ster  ever} 
where,  to  tournaments  and  hunting  parties.  Once 
his  knight  accompanied  the  duke  on  a  grand  hunting 
match,  at  which  all  the  nobles  attended.  Ti  e 
.iounds  chased  a  huge  stag  towards  them,  upoi. 
whose  back,  to  their  great  astonishment,  sat  tied  a 
iiuman  being,  shrieking  aloud  in  a  most  frightful 
manner.  There  existed  at  that  period,  among  the 
feudal  lords,  an  inhuman  custom  of  tying  unh  ppy 
wretches  who  incurred  their  displeasure  (  perhaps  bi 
slight  transgressions  against  the  hunting  laws)  upon 
stags,  and  then  driving  them  into  the  forest  to  perish 
nisenibly  b)  hunger.  Tlie  duke  was  excessive!) 
enraged  at  this  sight  and  offered  iminente  reward 
,0  any  one  who  would  shoot  the  stag  ;  but  clogged 
Ins  benefactions  with  death  to  the  m;irksnian,  should 
lis  erring  bullet  touch  the  victim,  whose  life  he  wa. 
desirous  to  preserve,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  natnre 
of  his  offence.  Startled  by  tlie  conditions  not  one  of 
the  train  attempted  the  rescue  of  the  poor  wretch, 
ill  Kuno, pitying  his  fate,  stepped  forward  and  bold 
ly  offered  his  services.  The  duke  having  accepted 
(hem,  betook  his  riffe,  loaded  it  in  God’s  name,  and 
earnestly  recommending  the  ball  to  all  the  saints  and 
angels  in  heaven,  fired  steadily  into  the  bushes  in 
which  he  believed  the  st;ig  had  taken  refuge.  His 
aim  was  true;  the  animal  instantly  sprung  out, plung¬ 
ed  to  the  earth,  and  expired  ;  but  the  poor  culprit  es- 
c.iped  unhurt,  except  that  his  hands  and  face  were 
m’serably  torn  by  the  briers.  The  duke  kept  his 
wovd  well,  gave  to  Kuno  and  his  descendants  forever 
this  situation  of  forester.  But  envy  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  merit,  and  my  good  ancestor  was  not  long  in 
making  the  discovery.  There  were  nany  of  the 
duke’s  people  who  had  an  eye  to  this  situation,  either 
for  themselves  or  some  cousin  or  de.  r  friend,  and 
these  persuaded  their  master  that  Kuiio’s  wonderful 
success  was  entirely  owing  to  sorcery  r  upon  which 
though  they  could  not  turn  him  out  of  his  post,  tliev 
o  1  aim  dan  order  that  every  one  of  his  descendants 
should  under_,oa  trial  of  hisskil'  before  he  could  be 
accepted  ;  but  which, however,  the  chief  foresterol 
the  district,  before  whom  tlie  essay  is  made,  can  ren¬ 
der  as  easy  or  difficult  as  he  pleases.  I  was  obliged 
to  shoot  a  ring  out  of  the  teak  of  wooden  bird,  which 
was  swung  backwards  and  forwards  ;  but  I  did  not 
fail,  any  more  than  my  forefathers  ;  and  he  who  in¬ 
tends  to  succeed  me,  and  wed  my  Catherine,  must  be 
at  leist  as  good  a  marksman.” 

William,  who  had  listened  very  attentively,  was 
delighted  with  this  piece  of  family  history  ;  he  seiz¬ 
ed  the  old  man’s  hand,  andjovoiisly  promised  to  be¬ 
come,  under  his  direction,  the  very  first  of  marks¬ 
men,  such  iiA  even  grandtather  Kuno  himself  should 
have  no  cause  to  blush  for. 

Scarcely  had  fourteen  happy  days  passed  over  his 
head,  ere  William  was  settled  as  game-keeper  in  the 
I  forester’s  house  ,  and  Bertram,  who  betiame  fomier 
of  him  .  very  day,  gave  his  formal  consent  to  his  en¬ 
gagement  with  Catherine.  It  was,  however,  de¬ 
creed  that  their  betrothment  should  be  kept  secret 
until  the  day  of  marksman’s  trial'  when  the  forester 
expected  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  splendour  to  his 
family  festival  by  the  presence  of  the  duke’s  com¬ 
missary.  The  bridegroom  swam  in  an  ocean  of  de¬ 
light,  and  BO  entirely  forgot  himself  and  the  whole 
world  in  the  sweet  opening  heaven  of  love,  that  Ber¬ 
tram  frequently  insisted,  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  hit  a  single  mark  since  he  had  aimed  so  success¬ 
fully  at  Catherine. 

And  so  it  reuly  was.  From  the  day  of  his  happy 


betrothment,  William  had  encountered  nothing  but 
disa.sters  while  shooting.  At  one  time  his  gun  mis¬ 
sed  fire  ;  at  another,  when  he  aimed  at  a  deer,  he 
lodged  the  contents  of  his  riffe  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree; 
when  he  came  home,  and  emptied  his  shooting  pouch , 
he  found  instead  of  patridges,  rooks  and  crows,  and 
in  lieu  of  hares,  dead  cats.  The  forester  at  length 
grew  seriously  angry,  and  reproved  him  harshly  for 
his  carelessness  ;  even  Catherine  began  to  trcmble 
for  the  suci  ess  of  the  master-shot. 

William  redoubled  his  diiligence,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  ;  the  nearer  the  approach  of  the  import.int  dat . 
(he  more  alarming  grew  his  misfortunes,  every  shot 
missed.  At  length  he  was  almost  afraid  to  fire  a 
gun,  lest  he  should  do  some  mischief,  for  he  had  al- 
icady  lamed  a  cow,  and  almost  killed  the  cow  herd 

“  1  insist  upon  it,” said  the  game-keeper  Rudolph, 
one  evening  to  the  party,  “  I  insist  upon  it  sumi- 
■vizard  has  bewitched  Willium,.for  such  things  could 
not  happen  naturally  ;  therefore  let  us  endeavour  to 
loosen  the  charm - ”  “  Superstitious  stuff  !”  inter¬ 

rupted  Bertram,  anCTily  ;  “an  honest  woodman 
should  not  even  think  of  such  trash.  Do  you  forget 
(he  three  things  which  a  forester  ought  to  have,  and 
nitli  which  he  will  always  be  succeiisful  in  spite  of 
■.orcery  T  Come,  to  your  wits,  answer  my  query,” 
“  That  I  can  truly,”  answered  Rudolph  ;  “  he  should 
have  great  skill,  a'  keen  dog,  and  a  good  gun.” 
“  Enough,”  said  Bertram  ;  “  with  these  three  thing- 
every  charm  may  be  loosened,  or  the  owner  of  them 
is  a  dunce  and  no  shot.” 

“  Under  favour,  father  Bertram,”  said  William, 
there  is  iny  gun  ;  what  have  you  to  object  against 

t  ;  and  as  for  my  skill,  1  do  not  like  to  praise  my¬ 
self,  but  1  think  1  am  us  fair  a  sportsman  as  any  in 
the  I  ou..try  ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  as  if  all  my 
balls  went  crooked,  or  as  if  the  wind  blew  them 
away  from  the  barrel  of  my  gun.  Only  tell  me 
what  I  shall  do.  I  am  willing  to  do  any  thing.” 
“  It  is  singular,”  muttered  the  forester,  who  did  not 
know  what  else  to  say. 

“  Believe  me  William,”  again  began  Rudolph 
“  it  is  nothing  but  what  I  have  said.  Try  only  one 
go  on  a  Friday,  at  midnight,  to  •  cross  road,  an." 
make  a  circle  round  you  with  a  ramrod,  or  with  a 
bloody  sword,  which  must  be  blessed  three  times 
with  the  name  of  Sammiel - ”  “  Silen(»  !”  inter¬ 

rupted  Bertram  angrily  ;  “  Know  ye  whose  name 
that  is  ?  he  is  one  of  the  fiend’s  dark  legion.  God 
protect  us  and  every  Christian  from  him.”  Williara 
crossed  himself  devoutly,  and  would  hear  nothing 
further,  though  Rudolph  still  maintained  his  opin¬ 
ion.  He  passed  ihe  night  in  cleaning  his  gun,  and 
examining  minutely  ever  screw,  resolving,  at  dawn 
of  day,  once  more  to  sally  forth,  and  try  his  fortune 
in  the  forest.  He  did  so,  but  alas  !  in  vain.  Mis¬ 
chiefs  thickened  around  him  ;  at  ten  paces  distant  he 
tired  tiiree  times  at  a  deer  ;  twice  his  gun  missed 
fire,  and  although  it  went  off  the  third  time,  yet  the 
stag  bounded  away  unhurt  in  the  midst  of  the  fores' 
Full  of  vexation,  -he  threw  himself  under  a  tree, 
and  cursed  his  fate,  when  suddenly  a  rustling  was 
!.eard  among  the  bushes  and  a  queer  looking  soldier, 
with  a  wooden  leg,  came  hopping  out  from  among 
them. 

“Holloa!  huntsman  ,”  he  legau,  laughing  at  the 
disconsolate  looking  ?  William, “w hat  js  the  matter 
with  you  ?  are  you  in  love,  or  is  your  purse  empty, 
or  has  any  body  charmed  ymir  gun  ;  Come,  doi.t 
look  so  black  ;  give  me  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  we’ll 
have  a  chat  together.” 

VVilliam  .sullenly  gave  him  what  he  a.sked,  and 
the  soldier  threw  himself  down  in  the  gran  by  thr 
side  of  him.  The  conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  woodcraft,  and  VVilliam  related  his  misfortunes 
to  him.  “  I..et  me  see  your  gun,”  said  Ihe  soldier 
William  gave  it.  “  It  is  assuredly  bewitched,” said 
he  of  the  wooden  leg,  the  moment  he  had  taken  it 
I  in  his  hand  ;  “  you  will  not  be  able  to  fire  a  singlr 
shot  with  it,  and  if  they  have  done  it  according  t' 
rule,  it  will  be  the  same  with  every  gun  you  shall 
take  into  your  hand.” 

[To  be  cuntinued.] 

Oldtn  Time.  TTie  first  Eiimpesn  sctUfnif nt  in  North  Caro 
olina  wa<  made  at  Rnanake  Island,  in  tiie  snanmer  oT  19NS,  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  since.  In  IT^,  one  hundred  and  fiirtt  - 
five  years  subseiiut-nt.  and  ninety  six  yrarsajro.  Dr.  Briniucli, 
who  published  a  Natural  History  of  die  then  eolnay,  mane  an 
exfursion  towanis  the  mountain.H,  ami  mvs,  “  he  trasrlled  1-5 
day  s  withou  meeting  a  human  bejug.”  '1  lie  pnpnlatioa  of  the 
state  mayiujw  be  computed a*6B<t,0y).—F<iyef/r 


mTrw  TRSCfRITOUL  Pcitom  holding  subscription  papers  for  ‘  The  Now,  at  all  this,  the  redoubtable  Major  is  not  at 

_ _ _ _ *  .  —  Escritoir,  or  Masonic  and  Miscellaneous  Album,’  all  disposed  to  take  umbrage  ;  but  very  patiently 

ALBANY,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  1826.  respectfully  requested  to  transmit  the  names  of  holds  forth  against  the  French  Ministry,  and  says,  in 

0^  A  conditional  augmentation  incur  price  has  such  subscribers  as  they  have  already  procured,  to  effect,  that  they  have  led  De  Cologne  by  the  nose, 

becoiAe  necessary,  from  the  circumstonce  of  print-  the  publisher  with  all  convenient  despatch.  and  induced  him  to  this  measure,  for  the  reason  that, 

in«  in  a  cuarto  instead  of  a/olio  form.  Our  materials  _  .  TT  I  „  „  though  not  disposed  to  afford  the  blessings  of  tolera- 

ingina^uor  laic  j  . ,  . ,  ,,  Owing  to  ungovernable  circumstances,  many  ty-  or  the  iwotertion 

arc  entirely  new,  and  our  type  considerably  smaller  ^ical  errors  escaped  our  notice  in  the  outer  I  "t  the  laws,  to  these  persecu- 

than  is  generally  used  for  publications  of  this  kind.  POK^Phlcat  en-ours  escaped  our  notice  in  outer  people,  they  were  unwilling  to  lose  their  active 

I. lan  IS  generally  u«:u  lu*  j  form  of  the  Escritoir — an  evil  which  shall  be  reme- 

Our  sheet  is  closely  printed,  and  will  be  found  to  j-  j  •_  r  ^  industry,  tneir  capital,  and  their  euUrpnsc. 


i^iursiieei  pumcu,  a.iv*  «...  ....  in  future 

-.  ontain  much  more  reading  than  it  is  customary  to 

iumish  with  a  roya  s  eet.  e  terms  are  wo  jj^^yj^g^gg  for  the  complexion  of  our  sheet.  We 

•  2. naaw  oTtrttim  tti  oHv^aTiro  nr  ”  '  .  .  _ 


[From  the  Parif  Journal  des  Debaw  l 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 


iiimish  with  a  roya  ee  .  e  er  s  induleence  for  the  complexton  of  our  sheti.  We  Sir— The  wisdom  and  love  of  truth  whlah  distin* 

dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum,  in  advance,  or  not  mean  to  be  put  to  the  blush  for  o.ir  murky  puUh  your  Journal,  and  the  well  merited  reputation 

three  dollars  semi-annually.  j  .  .  .  .j  therefore  keen  nace  with  the  best  “"^7*  *"  trance  and  in  foreign  countries,  induce 

_  *°®‘‘**  tnereiore  Keep  pace  wiin  ine  ocsi  politeness  will  grant  me  a  place 

.  .  ...  ,  _  _  o*  neighbors  in  a  tasty  choice  of  materials.  in  your  next  number,  for  some  observations  which  I 


After  some  delay,  we  this  week  present  our  rea-  _ 

ders  with  the  first  number  of  “  The  Escritoir ;  or.  Under  our  scientific  head  we  have  this  week  com- 
^asonic  and  Miscellaneovs  Album.'’  It  would  be  menced  the  publication  of  an  article  “  on  the  means 


T  ;  r  ..  ,  address  to  the  public  in  the  interests  of  reason  and 

Under  our  scientific  head  we  have  this  week  com-  trulii. 


Masonic  and  Miscellaneous  Album.”  It  would  be  menced  the  publication  of  an  article  “on  the  means  The  French  and  English  papers  have  lately  an- 
worse  than  useless  to  fill  our  columns  with  idle  pro-  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  tanning  powers  of  nounced  the  singular  project  of  a  Mr.  Noah,  who 
testations,  and  promises  which,  however  honestly  astringents;  by  Mr.  Edward  Bell  Stephens,  chym- 

broken,  i yonr/mU. rW' re  W  id  a«i,Un.  .he  Roy.l  Dublin  Socie,,.”  The  X' 

vs;  and  if  webring  forth  that  which  is  goi  i,  a  di.s-  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  a  numerous  pier  of  a  great  extent  of  uncultivated  land,  and  con- 
coming  community  will  aw'ard  the  prize  which  is  class  of  citizens,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  in  fined  himself  to  the  engagement  of  men  without 
justly  our  due  ;  but  if,  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  we  the  western  section  of  our  state.  To  that  portion  of  forUines,  to  run  the  risk  of  colonizing  with  hira,prO' 
prove  to  be  only  a  cunibrance  to  the  earth,  the  same  our  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  chyraical  same  time  mountains  of  gold, 

tribunal  will  ernsign  us  to  the  great  reservoir  of  Ob-  research,  it  may  not  be  perfectly  familiar;  but  we  t"hc  LS“of  sending 

livion.  trust,  the  importance  of  such  inquiries  will  appear  aspires  to  play  a  much  more  elevated  character  ;  he 

Our  pbjects  are  these  :  First,  the  promulgation  and  obvious  to  that  class  of  uianu  facturers,  with  whose  dreams  of  a  heavenly  mission  ;  he  talks  ;>rophetic- 
supportofthe  principlesand  doctrines  of  the  mystic  interests  they  are  so  intimately  connected.  *  h®styl**  himself  a  judge  over  Israel  ;  he  gives 

order  of  Freemasonry  ;  confident  that  where  the  light  - ^ -  "^‘lers  to  all  the  Israelites  in  the  world  ;  he  levies  a 

shines  darkness  cannot  dwell  ;  and  that  vice,  when  A  new  paper  has  made  it^  appearance  at  N^sh-  g*^*"  fa^L'^to  ma'ke  the  ^illiawSwUh  mn^ 

disrobed  of  her  fascinating  garments,  will  yield  to  viKe,  Tennessee,  under  the  title  of  ‘  National  Ban-  distory  of  France  his  charge  d'affaires,  and  he  honors 
the  force  of  virtue.  Undertheheadof"  Masonry,”  ner,”  with  an  extract  from  which  we  have  this  week  the  iVesident  of  this  body  with  the  iwible  rank  of 
it  is  our  design,  at  all  times  to  devote  that  attention  supplied  our  dramatic  department.  It  is  cilited  by  “commissioner  of  eipigration.”  The  whole  is  ex- 
to  the  subject  which  its  importance  merits,  and  with  W.  G.  Hunt,  esq.  who  coiifes.ses  himself  an  old  hand  eellcnt,  but  two  trifles  are  wanting.  !•  iist,  the  well 
_ ...,i  ...hn  KiH.  f.ir  1...  «  . .  authenticated  proof  of  the  mission  and  authority  of 


,  ...  .  *1.  .  .1  u  •  11.  uj  .  u  c  auineniicaica  prooi  oi  me  mission  anu  autnority  ot 

Its  influence,  “to  raise  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  at  the  business,  and  who  bids  fair  to  be  a  source  of  jyj,  .  ^^.g^dly,  the  prophetic  text  which 

h^art.”  much  profit  and  amusement  to  the  inhabitants  of  points  out  a  marsh  in  North  America,  as  the  spot  for 

Secondly  :  A  dissemination  of  knowledge  inprac-  that  interesting  section  of  our  country.  re-assembling  the  scattered  remains  of  Israel. 

#(,ca/ science  and  the  mccAanic  Arts.  Science  and  the  ;  .  ^riously,  it  is  right  at  once  to  inform 

A  .  -  _ o«i  ♦»,«  Samuel  Fry,  esq.  late  of  this  city,  was  elected  Mr.  Noah,  that  the  venerable  Messrs.  Hiersaljelf 

..  ..  n /nafinnal  wpnlth  e^*ef  clerk  of  the  legislative  council  of  Florida,  at  Meldoa,  chief  rabbis  at  London,  and  myself, 

the  recent  convention  of  that  body  in  Tallahassee.  positively  refuse  the  appintinovts  he 

such,  we  have  dedicated  a  portion  OI  our  columns  ^  haM  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  us.  We  declare, 

to  their  service,  and  our  humble  endeavors  shall  not  information  from  Washington  confirms  us  in  the  according  to  our  doctrint^s,  God  alone  knows  the 
he  wanting  to  promote  their  cause.  belief  that  the  Panama  mission  will  be  sanctioned  ®P.?,  ,  the  Israelitish  restoration  ;  that  lie  alone 

U  nder  the  head  ot  Popular  Th/f 8,  we  shall  give,  by  Congress.  The  New-York  Daily  Advertiser  ob-  entirely  unequivocal ;  and  that  every  attempt  on 
as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  what  we  consider  the  jg^jg  tbg  meeting  at  Panama,  on  the  ground  that  our  part  to  re-assemble  with  any  politico-national  dc- 
ticst  productions  of  the  ephemeral  pen.  The  illus-  ^  dirty  and  sickly  place  ;  and  says  that  Mexico,  lional  design  is  forbulden,  as  an  ai  t  of  high  treas.ui 
nation  of  domestic  virtue  shall  be  our  aim  in  this  g^g^  Bogota,  would  be  far  preferable.  against  the  Divine  Mau|ty^Ir.  Noah  has  doubt- 

ilepartment;  and  while  gratify  the  taste  of  the  ro-  «  There  is  something  rotten  in”  Washington  —  ^  l*el«||^ait^h.ul  to  the  priii 

reader,  we  hope  .0  be  clarred  „i,h  ,he  pr.mo  vice  Caiho-Sr,  and  Mr.  Speaker  T.yler,  SSriel 

«'?rs  of  social  order.  are  reaping  plentiful  harvests  of  censure  from  vari-  ernments  under  which  they  enjoy  liberty  andpru- 

Essays  upon  miscellaneous  subjects  w  ill  occupy  a  qus  quarters  ;  the  one  for  favouring,  and  the  other  lection,  nov  to  treat  as  a  mere  jest,  the  clnmerical  con- 
separate  department ;  and  we  hope  to  have  it  in  our  attempting  to  frustrate  the  views  of  the  admin-  **  pseudo-rptorer.  ... 

power,  from  time  to  time,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  igt-ation  The  political  world  anuears  to  ns  to  be  at  i  ’  justice  requires  some  consideration 

k.  p.'.duc.ien,  kb.e  ,.n,  iu  »u.  c„„,.  :»r:  . . 

Yankees  call  stoitcbel.  it  derives  its  favorite  flavour  Accept,  Mi^  Editor,  the  assurance  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  respectful  sentiments  with  which  I  re¬ 
main  your  most  obedient  servant. 

*  The  Grand  Rabbi,  DE  COLOGNA. 


SALMAGUNDI, 


inuiuty.  Yankees  call  switchel,  it  derives  its  favorite  flavour 

If  possible,  our  poet’s  corner  shall  contain  such  mixture  of  opposites. 

p  roductions  as  will  “  hallow  every  place  in  which  it  _ 

Tdoves — breathe  around  nature  an  odour  more  ex-  By  the  following  letter,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
qnisite  than  the  perfumes  of  the  rose,  and  shed  over  gathering  in  of  the  tribes  of  that  stiff-necked  race 
it  a  tint  more  magical  than  the  blush  of  morning.”  the  Israelites,  is  not  in  a  very  fair  way  to  be  consum 

A  weekly  summary  of  curent  news,  and  a  collec-  mated.  Whether  the  venerable  Jewish  heads  at  Lon-  Flourishing  state  of  gambling. The  sum  of  eigh- 

lion  of  anecdotes,  will  be  found  in  each  number.  don  and  Paris  are  too  much  attached  to  the  shekels  teen  million  four  hundred  thousand  francs  is  annu- 
In  closing,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  it  will  be  our  to  suffer  the  “First  Judge  of  Israel”  to  have  the  ally  paid  to  the  city  of  Paris,  for  the  privilege  of 
endeavor  to  render  The  Escritoir  a  vehicle  of  useful  fingering  of  them  ;  or  whether  they  feel  a  little  dis-  keeping  public  gaming  houses, 
and  interesting  matter,  and  to  adhere  as  tenaciou-sly  trustful  of  the  Judge’s  reputed  honesty,  thr.'/ have  One  million  of  dollars  has  been  dLstributed  by 
tothc  above  character  as  our  best  exertions  canena-  not  expressly  stated  :  be  this  as  it  may — the  Grand  order  of  the  Colombian  congress,  within  the  past 
tie  us  do.  That  there  is  a  certain  class  in  every  com-  Rabbi  De  Cologna  cocks  his  thumb  at  the  Governor  year,  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 

munity,  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  please,  with - -'alls  Grand  Island  “  a  marsh,”  and  sap  that  the  The  Ncw-Hanipshire  medical  society  has  declared 

out  stooping  to  the  meanness  of  sycophancy,  we  are  scheme,  though  an  “  excellent”  one,  is  nothing  lcs.s  vvar  against  the  quacks. 

well  aware  ;  and  to  such  we  bid  adieu  at  the  com-  than  “  an  act  of  high  treason  against  the  Divine  Ma-  At  Troina,  in  Sicily,  machinery  has  been  invented 
inencement  of  our  labours  ;  submitting  our  claims  jesty  ;”  and  then,  as  if  to  flattir  the  self-constituted  to  propel  ships  by  hand  instead  of  steam.  9 

to  the  liberality  of  an  enlightened  community.  Judge  into  a  good  feeling  again,  gives  the  founder  A  British  ship  lately  overtook  a  French  ship. 
Communications  upon  all  subjects,  except  politics  of  Arrarat  the  credit  of  being  a  “  visionary  of  good  bound  to  Martiniqi^  with  the  load  of  sc rca  hundred 
4.t:d  religion,  are  re.«pectfully  solicited  intentions.”  slaves!  ^ 


/ 


I 


OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


Jan.  28,  1826.] 

It  is  sUted  in  a  Calcutta  pap«r,  that  Mr.  Jordan, 
the  American  miasionary,  is  in  irons,  at  Ava,  in  the 
Burmese  Empire.  His  wife  is  allowed  to  visit  him 
once  in  two  or  three  days. 

A  living  dramatic  writer,  being  required  to  state 
(he  cause  of  his  exemption  from  military  parade, 
wrote  upon  the  oflicial  paper—"  old,  lame,  and  a 
coward." 

A  lady  of  Georgia,  83  years  of  age,  who  is  very 
active,  and  who  rides  on  horseback,  three  or  four 
miles,  with  great  ease,  has  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eeven  living  descendants. 

^inother  Jemima ! — Hannah  Britton,  of  the  land 
of  steady  habits,  is  preaching  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  as  she  states,  under  a  di¬ 
vine  commission. 

Lott  and  Found  —A  child  between  two  and  three  years  old 
was  stolen  from  its  parents,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1811  or  ’12,  by 
some  Greek  sailors,  has  been  accidentally  discovered  and  re- 
co^»iBed  by  its  mother.  The  kidnappers  put  the  child  ashore 
at  Rockaway,  L.  I.  where  it  has  remained  with  a  poor  fisher¬ 
man  and  his  wife,  till  the  fortunate  discovery  about  tour  weeks 
since. 

The  natural  resources  of  our  newly  acquired  territory  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  develops  themsehys.  The  Pensacola  Gazette  speaks 
in  terms  of  admiration  of  an  article  of  furniture  recently  manu- 
iketnred  in  that  city  from  Florida  mahogany ;  it  is  said  to  equal 
the  finest  of  imported  wood.  The  same  paper  mentions  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  specimen  ol  vegetable  wax,  made  from  a  plant 
which  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  poorest  soil  of  Florida.  It  is 
said  to  be  of  the  best  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

The  lion.  Salma  Hale,  of  Keene,  N.  II.  has  obtained  the  pre¬ 
mium  offered  for  the  best  history  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
Vmerican  Academy  of  Langui^;cs  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  the 
cityof  New-York. 

Sir  David  OehUrlony. — The  Boston  Palladium  states,  that 
Sir  David  OcmtvR>.oxv,  whose  decease  has  been  lately  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  papers,  is  said  to  have  been  one  ol  the  most  popu- 
T.ir  HntUh  Generals  ever  in  India.  He  was,  like  admiral  Coffin, 
a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  graduate  fiom  our  free  schools. 

Great  Solar  Eedipie.—iin  the  12th  of  February,  1831,  there 
will  be  a  great  cclipac  of  the  sun,  visible  to  us.  At  llh  2iim  A. 
,M.  a  small  black  dent  will  appear  on  one  aide  of  the  sun,  which 
will  increase  to  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  when  only  a  small 
edge  of  light  extendiag  beautifully  down  on  each  side,  will  be 
visible.  ’I'he  whole  duration  will  be  3h  Im.  The  darkness 
will  be  so  great  that  the  largest  stars  will  ajipear,  and  obscurity 
will  shade  terrestrial  things. 

Literatun. — A  grand  discovery  has  lately  been  made  in 
French  Literature.  The  manuscripts  of  the  celebrated  Huet, 
Bishop  of  Avanches,  have  been  found  at  Caen.  There  is  an 
immense  correspondence,  amounting  to  mure  Ilian  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  letters,  and  carried  on  bw  him  fur  near  sixty  years,  with 
the  greatest  literary  charactoJv  of  his  day,  male  and  female, 
such  as  Muntausiei,  Boasuct,  Fenelon,  Flechier,  Hoehart,  Le- 
moyne,  Mesdames  Dc  lAfayette,  De  Scudery,  Oacier,  Lambeit, 
^ueen  Christina  of  Sweden,  Itc.  besides  his  letters  to  Grwvius, 
Vossius,  Leibnitz,  tee. 

The  Savings  Hanks  in  England  have  invested  in  the  public 
thnds  a  capital  of  more  than  twelve  millions  sterling,  clear  of  all 
I  he  sums  withdrawn  from  them. 

"  Would  you  know  thin  boy  to  be  my  son,  from 
his  resemblance  to  me  T"  asked  a  tall  gentleman. — 
.Mr.  Curran  answered,  "  Yes,  sir  ;  thcm  iker’s  name 
IS  stamped  upon  the  blade." 

Twowaytof  doing  the  game  thing. — "Pray  excuse 
me,"  said  a  well  dressed  young  man  to  a  lady  in  the 
second  tier  of  boxes  at  the  Theatre  ;  "  I  wish  to  go 
up  stain  and  get  some  refreshment— don’t  leave  your 
seat."  Asailorse.ited  in  the  box  near  his  sweet- 
he.trt,and  disposed  to  do  the  same  thing,  rose  up  and 
s.iid, "  Heakee,  Moll,  I'm  g'dng  alofr  to  wet  my 
whistle — don’t  fall  overboard  when  I’m  gone.” 

In  an  English  paper  was  the  following  :  “  A  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  unavoidably  postponed." 

A  spark  being  brought  before  a  magistrate,  on  a 
charge  of  horse  stealing  ;  the  justice,  the  moment  he 
saw  him  exclaimed,  "  I  see  a  villain  in  vour  counte¬ 
nance.” — “  It  is  the  'first  lime,”  said  tlie  prisoner, 
very  coolly,  “  that  I  knew  my  countenance  was  a 
looking-glass." 

There  was  much  sound,  palpable  argument  in  the 
speech  of  a  country  lad,  to  an  idler,  who  boasted  his 
ancient  family. — “  So  much  the  worse  for  you,”  said 
the  pca.sant,  “  as  we  ploughmen  sayi  #Ae  older  the 
seed,  the  worse  the  crop." 


!  Mrs.  Uharlotte  Smith  was  walking  Piccadilly, 

I  when  the  tray  of  a  butcher’s  boy  came  in  sudden  con- 
itact  with  the  lady’s  shoulder,  and  dirtied  her  dress 
I"  The  deuce  take  the  tray.”  exclaimed  she  in  a  pet  : 
l“  dk,  but  the  deuce  can’t  take  the  tray,"  replied  young 
rump-steak,  with  the  utmost  gravity. 

ProfessorWkite. — Just  after  the  attack  which  Dr. 
Parr  made  upon  him,  claiming  a  large  share  of  the 
Bampton  Lecture^che  professor  went  down  to  Do¬ 
ver  to  bathe.  Some  person  advised  him  to  go  into 
the  warm  bath.  “  I  thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  profes¬ 
sor,  "  bull  don’t  think  I  want  it, as  I  have  beenpar- 
boiled.” 

A  punster,  observing  two  deputy  sheriffs  running 
after  a  ingenious  but  distressed  author,  remarked, 
that  it  was  a  new  edition  of  the  “  Pursuits  of  Liter- 
atuie,"  unbound  bot  hot-pressed. 

On  one  of  the  evenings  of  Performance  of  a  coun¬ 
try  company,  in  a  barn  fitted  up  for  a  tlieatre,  the 
display  of  the  sun  its  meridian  lustre  was  necessary 
to  the  cunning  of  the  scene.  A  large  sheet  of  oiled 
paper  illuminated  with  candles  behind,  effected  thi»^ 
object.  By  some  accident,  one  of  the  lights  fell 
against  the  ingenious  centrivance,  which  the  mana¬ 
ger,  who  was  playing  his  character,  observed.  He 
roared  out  to  the  prompter,  “  Ned,  Ned,  snnjf  out 
the  sun  /  or  it  will  set  the  clouds  in  a  flame." 

Errata,  of  the  London  Papers,  which  the  "  intel¬ 
ligent  reader,”  will  be  able  to  correct. 

"  The  conflict  was  dreadful,  and  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  laughter  /” 

“  Robert  Jones  was  yesterday  brought  before  the 
sitting  magiatrate  on  a  charge  of  having  spoken  rea¬ 
son  at  the  mrleymow  public  house.” 

"  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  accidents  occa¬ 
sioned  by  skating  on  the  Serpentine  river,  measures 
are  taking  to  put  a  top  to  it.” 

“  When  Miss  Leserve,  late  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  visited  the  Hecla,  she  was  politely  drawn 
up  the  ship’s  side  bv  means  of  a  hair." 

"  At  theGuildhal  dinner  none  of  the  poultry  were 
{eatable  except  the  owls." 

I  "  A  gentleman  was  yesterday  brought  up  to  an¬ 
swer  a  charge  of  having  eaten  a  hackney  coachman 
for  demanding  more  than  his  fare  ;  and  another  was 
accused  with  having  stolen  a  small  ox  out  of  the  Bath 
mail  ;  the  stolen  property  was  found  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.” 

“The  Rassian  genet \1  Kachinoffknowsky  wa.« 
found  dead  with  a  long  word  sticking  in  his  throat.” 

"  Smithfield  Festivities. — The  air  was  crowded 
with  people  of  all  descriptions.  At  two  o’clock  the 
Lord  Mayor  drove  through  in  his  state  carriage.” 
-nJteflectiotis  on  the  loss  of  a  nose. — A  man  who  has 
lost  a  nose  has  peculi.ir  advantages  as  well  as  disad¬ 
vantages  ;  he  cannot  follow  his  nose,  but  then  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  poking  his  nose  in  every  thing. 
Me  cannot  blow  his  no.se,  but  then  he  saves  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  He  cannot  be  stuffed  up  in  his  nose, 
but  then  he  cannot  take  snuff,  which  is,  however, 
another  saving.  If  he  goes  to  sleep,  you  cannot 
tickle  his  nose  ;  and  when  he  is  awake,  he  cannot 
run  his  nose  against  a  post.  Let  him  drink  what  he 
will,  he  will  never  have  a  red  nose,  and  never  be 
exposed  to  the  nickname  of  “  Nosey  and  let  him 
he  as  impertinent  aa  he  will,  he  may  defy  you  to 
pull  his  nose.  "  Sir,”  said  a  man  to  another  who 
had  a  false  nose,  "  I’ll  pull  your  nose  "  Sir,”  .said 
he,  “  I’ll  put  my  nose  in  my  pocket.” 

An  JUigal  Solicitor. — An  attorney  who  was  much 
molested  by  a  fellow  importuning  him  to  bestow  him 
sometliing,  threatened  to  have  him  taken  up  as  a 
common  beggar.  "  A  beggar  {’’exclaimed  the  man, 
“  1  would  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  of  the  same 
profession  as  yourself ;  are  we  not  both  solicitors  ?” 
“  Tliat  may  be,  friend  ;  yet  there  is  this  difference 
— you  arc  not  a  legal  one,  which  I  am.” 

INCREDIBLE  PUNISHMENT. 

"  A  great  book  is  a  neat  evil,”  said  an  ancient 
writer — an  axiom  which  an  unfortunate  Russian  au¬ 
thor  felt  to  his  cost. — “Whilst  1  was  at  Moscow, (says 
a  pleasant  traveller)  a  quarto  volume  was  published 
in  favour  of  the  li^rtjes  of  the  people  ;  a  singular 
subject,  when  we  consider  the  place  where  thte  book 
was  printed.  In  this  work,  the  iniquitous  venality 
of  the  public  functioners,  and  even  the  conduct  of 
the  sovereign,  was  sernttnized  and  censured  with 
great  freedom.  Such  a  book,  and  in  such  a  country. 


naturally  attracted  general  'notic,e  and  the  offender 
was  taken  into  custody.  After  being  tried  in  a  sum¬ 
mary  way,  his  production  was  determined  to  be  a 
libel,  and  he  was  condemned  to  eat  his  own  words. 
The  singularity  of  such  a  sentence,  induced  me  to 
see  it  put  into  execution.  A  scaffold  was  erected  in 
one  of  the  most  public  streets  in  the  city  ;  the  im 
perial  provost,  the  magistrates,  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  Czar  .  attended  ;  the  book  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  its  binding,  the  margin  cut  off,  and  every 
leaf  rolled  jp  like  a  lottery  ticket  when  taken  out 
of  the  wheel  at  Guildhall.  The  author  was  then 
served  with  them  leaf  by  leaf,  by  the  provost,  who 
put  them  into  hit  mouth,  to  the  no  smalldiversion  ot 
the  speetators,  and  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  this 
unpalatable  food,  on  pain  of  the  knout,  in  Russia 
more  dreadful  than  death.  As  soon  as  the  medical 
gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  received  in¬ 
to  his  stomach  2ts  much  at  the  time  as  was  consistent 
with  his  safety,  the  transgressor  was  sent  back  to  pri¬ 
son,  and  the  busine.ss  resumed  the  two  follow’ing 
days  :  after  three  very  hearty,  but  unpleasant  meaL. 

I  am  convinced,  by  occular  proof,  that  every  leaf  of 
the  book  was  actually  fallowed. 

A  USEFUL  LESSON. — It  is  in  the  recollection  of 
persons  now  living,  that  a  man  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  performing  on  the  stage  the  wonderful  un¬ 
dertaking  of  making  a  shoe  in  a  minute,  completed  in 
all  its  parts.  The  Theatre  was  thronged  to  suffoca¬ 
tion  ;  but  who  can  describe  the  mingled  rage  and 
wondei,  when,  instead  of  a  broad  calfskin,  to  be  dis¬ 
sected  In  the  regular  way,  the  Coblerian  Professor 
produced  hu  leather  in  the  shape  of  a  boot,  and  hold¬ 
ing  it  up  to  their  astonished  eyes,  addressed  the  au¬ 
dience  thus: — ^“Ladies  and  Gentleman,  this,  yon 
perceive,  is  a  boot ;  but  now — (said  he,  cutting  of 
off  the  top  and  making  two  slits  for  the  letchets)-- 
you  see  it  is — a  shoe  !”  That  modesty  which  always 
accompanies  exalted  merit  would  not  permit  him  lo 
wait  for  the  plaudits  of  his  hearers  ;  he  had  already 
secured  the  profits  of  the  night,  and  justly  considei 
iiig  that  he  had  fully  performed  his  engagements,  by 
teaching  them  a  very  useful  lesson,  he  wished  them  a 
good  night,  and  immediately  decamped ! — Philoma- 
thic  Journal. 

A  merchant  in  New-York  having  imported  some 
silk  cloaks  for  ladies,  about  a  year  ago,  found  them 
of  a  very  dull  sale.  His  clerk  was  directed  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  cloaks,  for  a  third  time  ;  having  visited  the 
opera  the  night  previous,  and  returned  much  delight  - 
ed,  he  advertised  them  as  opera  cloaks — a  new  impor- 
tation.  In  a  short  time  thd  shop  was  thronged  with 
ladie*  to  see  his  opera  cloaks,  and  the  whole  impor 
tation  was  speedily  disposed  of. 

A  tr  -aty  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  has  been  entered  into  between  Brazil  and 
Great-Britain.  It  provides  that  after  four  years,  this 
trade  now  carried  on  from  Brazil,  shall  cea.se  entire¬ 
ly,  and  be  considered,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
as  piracy  ;  and  further,  that  the  public  armed  vessels 
of  both  nations  may  mutually  board  susfiected  ves¬ 
sels,  to  prevent  the  trade  being  carried  on  after  the 
expiration  of  four  years. 

Royal  Favor. — A  low  Frenchman  bragged  that 
the  king  had  spoken  to  him.  Being  asked  wliut  his 
majesty  had  said,  he  replied,  "  He  bade  me  stand  out 
of  the  way .” 

aiTbanYTiTeatre. 

Tnis  Evening,  January  28,  1826, 

Will  be  presented  Lcwi»’  ceU-brntedtemfctilj  erf 

THE  CASTLE  SPECTRE. 

Karl  U-mond,  Mr.  E.  I'nirr!.!, 

Anf^la,  .Mi^•  TiMen, 

.After  which,  the  admired  farce,  called 

THE  PRISONER  AT  LARGE. 

The  Manager  has  xreat  pleasure  in  respectfiilly  a.nriOun 
cinx  to  the  public,  the  enrageneni  of  .Mr.  CUOPER.  for  a  few 
nights.  Due  notice  will  he  given  of  his  first  appaaraaee. 

In  rehearsal,  and  will  immetliately  produced,  the  tragedy  of 
IS.ABELL.A  :  or.  The  Fatal  .Marriage. 

The  grand  spect  .cle  of  the  WOOD  DiCMON  ;  or.  The 
Clock  has  Struck,  is  ia  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  pro 
duced. 

Qcy-  Thr  public  is  respectfully  informed  that  HALF  PRICE 
to  the  BOXES  and  PIT  will  he  taken  at  Nuu  o' dock. 

Doors  to  be  opene<i  at  half  past  5,  and  the  curtain  ta  rise  at 
half  past  six  o’chn  k.  precisely. 

Smts  for  the  lower  tier  ot  boxes  can  be  taken  froas  10  to  I, 
and  firoap  3to  5  o’clock* 

TieWs  for  the  boxes,  $1 ;  Pit,  SO.Cents  ;  Gallery,  26  Cnfijr 
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POETKV. 


HONOUR. 

[From  the  German  of  Albert  Haller-] 

Honour  !  thou  well-prized  nothing  !  thee 
The  idol  of  antiquity, 

Men  worship  now  as  heretofore  : 

Daughter  of  vanity — Fool’s  wish.asound 
Whose  magic  influence  reigus  around  ;  i 

What  is  the  merit  we  adore  ? 

In  young  creation’s  golden  times 
Thou  wert  the  harbinger  of  crimes  ; 

By  thee  the  price  of  blood  was  taught ; 

By  tiiee  the  caverns  of  the  earth 
W'ere  oped  to  aid  destruction’s  birth, 

And  the  swords’  gl  itlering  blades  were  WTOUght. 

From  thee  man  caught  ambition’s  thirst, 

The  deadly  maditessto  be  first  ; 

For  empire  bartering  his  repose. 

With  fears  o’erburthened.and  the  care 
Of  millions,  a  friendless  life  to  wear — 

Can  sceptres  weigh  such  ills  as  these  ? 

V’et  great  souls  think  thee  most  divine, 

All  knowledge  and  all  art  is  thine  ; 

Virtue,  unpropped  by  thee, decays  ; 

The  exalted  philosophic  mind 
Explores  the  starry  spheres  to  find 
Thee  only — not  their  wondrous  way.«. 

Thou  leadest  armed  hosts  along, 

'I’hro’  thickest  danger’s  fiery  throng  ; 

In  joy  they  march  to  meet  the  grave 
At  thy  command  men  cast  away 
That  w'hich,  if  rescued -from  thy  sway. 

They’d  sacrifice  their  all  to  save. 

How  num’rous  they  whose  death-wounds  bleed 
In  vain,  to  gather  glory’s  meed  ; 

For  fame  is  partial — rare  the  lot 
Of  him  whose  noble  deeds  attain 
Eternal  memory — many  men 
Like  heroes  die,  and — aft*  forgot. 

What  add’st  thou  to  the  sweets  of  life. 

Thou  posthumou.^  reward  of  strife  ? 

Content  with  tine  is  seldom  seen  ; 

Thou  dwell’st  with  tyranny  and  pride, 

,\11  splendour,  pomp  and  noise  outside. 

All  gloom  and  emptiness  within. 


Every  poetaster  of  the  present  day,  commits  to 


We  heard  the  rou^  voice  of  a  SMI  of  a  gua 
Of  a  watchman,  “one  o’clock”  bawling. 

Slowfy  and  sadly  we  all  walked  down 
From  this  room  in  the  uppermo.st  story  ; 

A  rush  light  we  placed  on  the  bold  hearth  stone, 
And  we  left  him  alone  in  hia  glory. 


MISCELLAJ^'. 

ORIGIN  OF  aA^I. 

A  tradition  of  the  natives  uponthe  Gambia,  in  Africa. 

God  is  said  to  have  created  Adam  of  sand  without 
any  soul  ;  and  Yblees,  or  the  great  devil  having  beeii 
made  previously,  found  him  down,  and  despi¬ 
sed  him,  saying,  “  This  is  mere  sand, shall  it  presumi 
to  be  a  companion  for  me  !”  And  he  spat  upon 
Adam. — God  hearing  this  instantly  gave  Adam  l 
soul,  who  rose  and  being  angry,  tried  to  throw  a  ball 
at  Yblees,  and  said,  “  1  will  not  serve  him.”  For 
doing  all  this,  God  turned  Yblees  out  of  Heaven, 
but  took  Adam  there,  and  kept  him  three  hundred 
years,  when  he  created  Huwa,  a  woman,  for  him,  and 
they  were  permitted  to  eat  of  every  thing  in  Heaven 
but  one  kind  of  fruit.  Adam  knew  Yblees  from  the 
above  circumstance,  but  Howa  did  not.  Yblees 
feeling  his  soul  on  fire,  went  and  demanded  of  God 
payment  or  reward  for  all  the  prayers  and  good 
works  which  he  had  performed  in  his  previous  life, 
and  God  asked  him  what  pay  he  wanted  T  Yblees 
replied,  “  I  want  company  in  the  fire  and  God 
said,  “  Go,  then,  and  try  to  make  people  wicked  if 
you  can,  but  1  cannot  make  people  to  put  them  in  the 
iire  for  the  sake  of  keeping  your  company.” 

Yblees  thanked  him,  and  went  to  Howa,  to  whom 
he  said,  “  All  the  fruit  in  Heaven  is  good,  but  this 
surpas-ses  every  other,  why  then  do  you  not  eat  of 
it  1”  Hewa  said,  “  My  husband  told  me  not.” 
Yblees  replied,  “  your  husband  deceives  you,  God 
never  said  so,  for  it  is  the  best  fruH  of  all,  and  Adam 
wants  it  for  another  woman.”  “  But  there  is  no  oth¬ 
er  woman.”  “  Yes  there  is,  but  you  have  been  kept 
Ignorant  of  her  existence.”  Howa  then  ate  three 
fruits  and  took  two  more,  which  she  put  under  the 
pillow  of  the  bed,  and  then  cli^arped  Ad:un  with  the 
otl'Cr  woman.  Adam  swore  it  was  false  ;  and  Howa 
replied,  ,‘  Swear  not  but  eat  of  this  fruit  and  I  will 
believe  you.”  He  began  to  eat,  and  God  sent  Ga¬ 
briel  to  prevent  him.  Gabriel  seized  Adam  by  the 
throat  to  prevent  him  from  swiillovviii"  it  (which 
made  man  have  what  is  called  Adam’s  apple.)  God 
them  told  Yblees,  if  any  one  met  him  they  might  kill 
him.  God  called  Adam  three  times  and  said,  “  F'or 


memory  the  lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  makes  his  defeat  as  an  Epitaph  writer,  “convert¬ 
ing  Parnassus  into  a  church-yard,”  and  riding  thro' 
it  cock-horse  upon  the  arrow  of  death.  Funerals  by 
land  and  sea,  in  sunny  and  cloudy  weather,  are  thi 
prolific  schemes  of  idle  rhymesters,  whoso  small  cir¬ 
cles  of  applauding  miK.'«s,plc.ised  mamas,  and  proud 
^lapas,  receive  as  truly  inspired  the  imitations  of  the 
above  named  piece.  The  following  is  worth  them 
all 

'Jhe  /miitxeJ  lints  on  a  eow-doctor,  natnrti  Mr.rsS'tH,  art,  an 
trill  ht  »em,  a  parody  on  tlie  t'trsn  tniltiv  on  the  bui'i''l  of 
Sir  John  Moore.  \ 

Not  *  »ovt  had  hi*  got — not  gn'iiea  or  note  ; 

And  he  looked  conl'oun<-t-d!y  flurried 

\<t  he  iHilted  away  without  paying  hi*  sliot. 

And  the  land  ady  af  ter  him  hurried 

tVe  saw  him  again  at  dead  of  night. 

When  home  iroiii  the  cluh  i-etumiiig  ; 

We  /toigg’d  the  Poctorbencath  the  light 
Of  the  gas-lamps,  brilliantly  bunting. 

■Ml  bare  and  expos’d  to  the  mid-iight  dews, 

Keclin'd  in  the  gutter  we  found  him  ; 

■Ind  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  taking  a  snooze.  ■ 

With  hi>  Alai  shall  cloak  around  hjm.  a 

“The  Doaloras  drunk  as  the  1) — 1,”  we  said,  j  * 
.Aund  we  managed  a  shutter  to  borit.w  : 

We  rais'd  him,  and  sigli'd  at  the  thought  that  his  head 
Would  consumediy  ache  on  the  morrow. 

We  bore  him  home  and  put  him  to  bed. 

And  we  told  his  wife  and  his  daughter 

To  give  him  next  moiming  a  couple  of  red 
Herrings,  with  soda-water. 

Ixiudly  they  talk'd  of  his  monev  that’s  goiw',  , 

.‘.no  his  tlidy  began  to  upbraid  him  ;  * 

Hut  little  hr  reck'd,  so  they  let  him  snore  on, 

'Neath  the  counterpane,  just  as  we  laid  him 

IVe  tuck’d  him  in,  and  had  hardly  done, 

Wlien  beneath  the  window  callmg. 


tliis  which  you  have  done,  I  must  create  one  earthly 
world  for  vour  descendants  ;  for  you  and  they  will 
find  .rouble,  and  even  that  which  you  think  good, 
.vill  [irove  evil.  Go  to  it  then.”  God  then  sent  hlffi 
a  little  book,  called,  chosen,  and  told  him  to  go  and 
wash  hit  heart  first,  then  to  pray,  and  said  you  must 
die,  but  after  death  you  shall  uo  to  Heaven. 

God  began  to  make  tlu  world  on  Friday,  an  finish¬ 
ed  it  on  VVednesday  ; — Thursday  he  rested.  Friday 
is  to  be  the  Day  of  Judgment — and  when  that  same 
d  ly  comes  it  will  last  three  hundred  years,  and  there 
will  be  rain  for  ten  years  to  destroy  tlie  world  before 
the  judgment. — Albion. 


CI1EERFULNE.SS. 

Burton  has  written  a  celebrated  work  on  the  Anat¬ 
omy  of  Melancholy.  Why  cannot  we  have  a  jiarallcl 
treatise  on  cheerfulness  t 

Cheerful  temper  is  the  greatest  blessing  in  the 
world. 

It  was  such  a  temper,  which  views  every  object  on 
its  brightest  side,  that  David  Hume  pronouuced  to  be 
worth  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  springs  of  happiness  and  mhery  reside  more 
in  the  mind  than  any  where  else. 

You  hear  one  man  sav  ‘ho-.v  warm  it  is  to  day  ;  an¬ 
other,  how  (void  it  is,’  Tlie  temperature  is  the  same, 
the  men  only  are  dirterent. 

When  a  man  is  happy  he  is  apt  to  think  all  others 
so.  When  a  man  is  miserable,  he  is  disposed  to  be¬ 


lieve  the  same  of  others. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  hear  the  same  man  say  yes¬ 
terday,  how  hard  the  times  are — and  to-day  ‘the  times 
are  easier.’  Yesterday  lie  was  dunned,  or  puzzled 
to  take  up  his  r  te — to  day  he  has  money  in  Ins 
pocket  and  may  laugh  at  the  world' 

When  a  man’s  head  turns  round,  he  conceives 
every  thing  around  him  to  be  turning. 


riieir  is  a  jaundice  of  the  mind,  which  causes  every 
idea  to  assume  its  yellow  hue.  ^ 

If  a  cheerful  temfier  be  worth  a  thousand  a  year 
the  cheapest  way  to  be  happy,  the  easiest  way  to  be* 
rich,  is  to  have  such  a  temper. 

How  many  indulgencies,  luxuries,  and  convenien¬ 
ces  could  be  dispensed  with,  if  w  e  were  only  blessed 
with  this  temper.  It  is  meat  and  drink  and  clothing 
A  man  with  it  is  happier  when  clothed  in  rags  than 
the  discontented  Croesus,  who  is  arrayed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen.  It  is  money  in  bank  to  a  man  ;  for 
though  lie  may  have  little  money,  ho  dsesnot  want 
much.  He  makes  the  most  of  every  thm^j  he  has 
'  ie  is  the  true  economist,  for  he  economises  all  the 
means  of  happiness. 

Therefore,  instead  of  telling  your  son  “get  moiiay, 
get  money,”  tell  him  be  cheerful !  look  at  evey  thing 
on  the  bright  side,  and  rouse  yourself  from  ennui 
I  which  would  devour  you. 

Too  much  care  will  turn  the  youngman  gray. 

And  too  much  care  turns  the  uid  man  to  clay. 

A  cheerful,  communicates  itself  to  all  around  you. 

It  drives  away  from  your  hosum  the  ill  passion  ot 
envy,  hatred,  devouring  ambition,  pale  faced  avarice 
and  the  green  “eyed  monster.” 

Whetiier  it  depends  upon  temperament,  or  habit, 
or  exertion,  it  is  certain,  that  cheerfulness  seldom 
agrees  with  idleness.  A  man  must  be  employed — 
hiK  mind  must  be  occupied  to  a  certain  extent  by  some 
active  pursuite,  or  he  becomes  dissatisfied,  and  his 
preys  upon  himself. 

“Give  me,  (said  a  man  the  other  day  in  a  fit  of 
spleen)  give  me  something  to  attend  to  besides  my 
sensations.  They  are  painful  and  corroding,  and  1 
want  something  to  drown  the  sense  oftlicm.” 

Thompson,  in  his  Seasons,  [a  very  indolent  man 
himself)  has  advised  cn  ploymenl  fur  the  softening* 
the  passion  of  love.  Employment,  Employment,  Em- 
ployement,  like  the  orator’s  action,  is  a  cure  or  a  re¬ 
lief  for  most  of  the  maladies  of  the  mind.  They  are* 
many  of  them  giants  to  appearance  ;  out  Hing  a  stone 
at  them  and  the  monsters  die. 

A  diameter. — Died,  |nt  Mr*.  Fomen  ell’*,  in  Ciranrille,  oir 
Sunday  nieht  week,  in  the  72d  year  of  hi*  age,  little  Jeinuiy 
Dixon  ;  wnu  saw  a*  much  pleastu-e,  ereated  u«  much  mirtli, 
drank  a*  much  liquor,  and  worked  an  little  a*  any  w  hitc  peraon 
in  this  country  ever  did,  w  ho  had  the  tree  um*  oI  his  linib*, 
and  was  uo  fool.  Jemmy  had  hi*  clothe*  liiirt  off,  m  fun.  ;  wu- 
committed  often  to  jail,  in  liin  ;  wa*  drawn  in  a  lrr*hrt  ncro** 
llyco  at  the  end  of  horse*  tail*,  in  tun  ;  had  hi*  hip  put  cut  of 
place,  and  hi*  thijeh  broke  by  a  wa^gikli  frlli'W  in  h  tiuern,  in 
fun  ;  had  hi*  head  nm  mer  oy  a  hog«liead  of  tolwrco,  in  fiin  ; 
.ind  yet  preseixed  hi*  humo  .In*,  miitli,  hi*  indeperidence,  hi* 
•pint*,  hi*  love  ol  i^iHMt  eating  .  .id  drinking:,  .aiid  In*  conlident 
nojieoi  a  hereafter,  to  the  la*t.  He  died  a*  In*  had  livid,  in 
fun  ;  eivinz  hi.*  pijietn  one  .hi*  Mui;;'ii»*  to  uii  tlor.  hi*  tohiiceo 
to  a  third,  hi*  Inittle  to  a  fourth,  to  another  hi*  'I'esl.  n  eiit, 
which  hr  had  p;ot  by  heart,  C'ornaro  to  unnther,  and  literally  di- 
vidini;  hi*  canurnt*  aud  hi*  *ulj*tancr  equally.  Hinoiig*t  hi. 
friend*.  Hi*  maxim  wai  that  m  should  die  sie-red  in  fee  *ini-  ' 
,**«  of  a*  much  land  a*  he  slie.iild  iiri  d  ;  that  all  the  pio- 
ple  live  to  work  for  him,  and  that  he  never  would  work  for  the 
wicked.  .Irniiny  wa*  a  lkii,<;liing  and  drinkiiig  ]>liiio*oplier , 
visited  in  the  best  families,  nnd  wasiit \er  kni  w  n  t>*  make  mi* 
eh  e*  ‘  y  e o r\  iii.f  new s. —  It'  in  ton  (iV  C.)  iii/oitir. 


SALE  Or  LANDS  K)R  TAXES  AND 
Ol’lT-HLNTS. 

ComptrolUr'  (‘ffiei,  A!bauy,,J-  nuary  17,  JS2C>. 

AN  act  having  tnis  d..y  passed  the  Legisla- 

lure,  |HittponinK  the  sale  ol  l.'nd*  now  advertised  to  be  sold  f<  r 
taxes,  until  the  liretity-first  day  of  March  r.trt. 

Solirritktrtbi  I'hat  the  t’oinptn  1  er  will.on  the  s.-.id 

hrmly-firsi  day  of  Aloi-eli  nui.  at  ten  i  'cloik  in  the  forenoon, 
at  the  Capitol  in  the  cit;/  of  Ihaiiv,  ei.mnu  nee  tl.c  sale  ol  liuid^ 
herelolori*  advi*iti*ed  for  'I'uris.  and  eontiniie  selliiig  fre  m  day 
lod.iy.  till  lie  *11011  have  sold  lor  all  arrea.s  of  Taxe.  &*sc«*cd 
pren’mi*  to  the  year 

Further  tioltce  i»  hereby  fireii.  That  on  the  srrtnili  day  oj 
Mirth  next,  at  ten  o'cliK-k  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  Hame  place, 
he  w  ill  commence  selling  la-ids  charged  with  amor*  of  i^vil 
Hints  ;  and  will  contiiine  the  *'  'e  Irom  d.iy  today,  till  he  shall 
have  *old  for  all  arrear*  lliat  *liall  then  lemii  n  umllsch,  i  yed. 

\V.  I.  .M  lUt.'V,  (  nmptroller. 
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